








Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom,” in animals mar- 
keted earlier. 


AUREOMYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 

2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


FROM EWE TO 
MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 





tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 
3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fights many disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 


. awe * i 
Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambsat most critical period. 


5. Saving feed in the feedlot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs less suscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 


ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster —put on more pounds at 
less cost. 
6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 

When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 


More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20,N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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LAMB IMPORTS: 


Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh went up to Newark, New Jer- 
sey, early in March to take a 
first hand look at a shipment of 
Australian lamb and mutton which 
had just arrived on the S. S. 
Essex. Prior to that time, NWGA 
Assistant Secretary Farrell T. 
Wankier spent two-and-one-half 
weeks in the East talking to 
packers, retailers, importers, 
jobbers and others to obtain 
their opinions on imported lamb. 

We feel Sure you will be inter- 
ested in reading their reports 
which begin on page 10. 


LAMB QUALITY: 


A most interesting panel dis- 
cussion at the 96th annual NWGA 
convention in Denver in January 
was the one which attempted to 
define "Lamb Quality." Ap- 
pearing on the panel were three 
college experts who had done 
considerable work on carcass re= 
Search studies and two meat mer= 
chandising directors of leading 


Their statements are reprinted 
in this issue beginning on page 
12. We hope you will read what 
they have to say. 


ASPC MEETING: 

The annual meeting of the del- 
egates and directors of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council was 
held in Denver March 13 and 14. 
A complete report on the meeting 
is given on page 16. 

We invite you to read this 
article. This is your promotion 
program and your comments and 
Suggestions are always welcome 
by the men and women to whom you 
have entrusted this job. 


NEW COVER DESIGN: 

Spring is here and with it the 
desire for something new. Your 
National Wool Grower magazine 
this month is sporting a new cov- 
er design and a new type metallic 
ink. We hope you'll like the 
effect and will agree it gives 
the magazine a "new look." 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation is pleased to welcome 
two wool marketing organiza- 
tions as associate members—the 
Midwest Wool Marketing Coopera- 
tive, Inc., with headquarters in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the 
North Central Wool Growers ASSo=- 
ciation, whose principal office 
is at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Both groups have been very help- 
ful to the NWGA in the past in 
contacting their senators and 
congressmen with regard to leg- 
islative matters affecting the 
Sheep industry, especially the 
National Wool Act. 
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“We’re getting out of here! That’s loco weed.” 


April, 1961 
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VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Let Franklin Products 
Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 
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CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 


OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Ete. 


Catalog describes and pnces complete line. 


Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 
i 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

community. 
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OM. FRANKLIN SERUM Co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY © WICHITA @ ALLIANCE se AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA © EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
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A tribute to sheep! 


The Saturday Evening Post of March 
18, 1961, devoted its cover to a lovely 
sheep scene taken in the Gallatin 
Mountains of Montana. 


In describing their cover the Post 
editor stated, “This cover scene by 
John Clymer is a peaceful one, reflect- 
ing as it does the rejuvenescence, 
beauty and gentleness of spring. It 
moves us to speculate on the fix we’d 
be in without sheep, which have given 
mankind the mutton chop, wool and 
sheepskin diploma, yet are often char- 
acterized as meek and stupid. 


“If sheep didn’t exist what would 
have followed Mary to school one day? 
Would not the world have been deprived 
of the sheepish grin? Wolves would be 
limited to wolves’ clothing. And the 
tables down at Mory’s might never have 
vibrated to the raised voices of little 
lost lambs who had gone astray. Stand 
up for our woolly-legged friends. Be 
kind to mother sheep. This means ewe.” 


Secretary Freeman reorganizes 


economics services 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman has instituted a reorganiza- 
tion of the agricultural economics serv- 
ices in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which will bring economic 
research and statistical reporting func- 
tions under one roof. 

Presently the economic functions and 
activities are scattered in Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Agricultural Re- 
search Service and Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service. The plan will create a 
director of agricultural economics to 
head a new grouping of both research 
and statistical reporting services in 
agricultural economics. Secretary Free- 
man appointed Dr. Willard Cochrane, 
University of Minnesota agricultural 
economist, as director. Dr. Cochrane 
was from 1943 to 1947 an agricultural 
economist in the department. 


April, 1961 


The activities of the proposed new 
agency will involve an extensive organ- 
ization of approximately 1,800 em- 
ployees of whom over 800 are operating 
outside of Washington. Much of the 
work is done in cooperation with state 
departments of agriculture and land- 
grant colleges and universities. 


Entries invited for Texas 
wool show 


Preparations are being made by the 
Purebred Sheep Breeders Association 
of Texas for their annual ram and ewe 
sale and wool show in Brownwood, 
Texas, May 16-19. Wool entries are 
invited from sheepmen in the United 
States, Canada or Premium 
money will amount to $700. 


Mexico. 


Divisions have been set up for Ram- 
bouillet, Delaine-Merino, dual purpose 
(Corriedale and Columbia), medium 
wool and commercial or range wool 
divisions. 

Entries must be in by May 1, 1961. 
Additional information and_ entry 
blanks can be obtained from J. P. Heath, 


Argyle, Texas. 
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CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’ : SUPPLY CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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YOU WILL NOT FIND 
BETTER QUALITY 
ANYWHERE 


All Breeds — All Registered 


RAM & EWE SALE 
WOOL SHOW 


May 18-19, 1961 
Brownwood, Texas 
600 HEAD — 10 BREEDS 
TEXAS PURE3RED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
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Brownwood, Texas 
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FRED WHITAKER CO., INC. 
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COMBING WOOL, SHORT WOOLS 
LAMBS WOOL AND TAGS 


Main Office and Mill — Philadelphia, Penn. 
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CONTACT 


JAY N. MYERS 
1305 Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah — EM 4-9497 


H. F. McFARLIN 
P. O. Box 538, Billings, Montana — CH 5-4419 








National sheep shearing 
competition scheduled 


The 1961 National Junior and the Na- 
tional Professional Sheep Shearing com- 
petitions will be held at the Indiana State 
Fair, Indianapolis, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 2. Both contests are sponsored by 
the Sunbeam Corporation and the Indi- 
ana State Fair. Objective of the con- 
test is to foster proper shearing and 
packaging methods. 

Contestants must be between the ages 
of 16 and 21. Entries close August 7. 
Further information can be obtained by 


writing Mr. Henry Mayo, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Four college scholarships, cash awards 
and a trophy are offered as prizes. 


86 new livestock cars 
debut on Baltimore and Ohio 


Making their debut on the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad recently were 86 new 
livestock cars designed for transporting 
sheep and cattle to market. Referred to 
in the trade as “deluxe livestock pull- 
mans,” the cars measure 50 feet in 
length. 





Named fora Champion 
and STILL a Champion 


“SLATS 
DANSON 


The styling of this 
12-inch beauty, the 
durable calf leather in _— 





Benedictine color, and the comfort- 
able fitting qualities make this one of 
the champions in the NOCONA line. 

This number was named in honor 


The new equipment is in service be- 
tween Chicago and the East. The rail- 
road states the cars are designed to 
prevent bruising of livestock. 


Meat Board produces 
movie for theater use 


The National Livestock and Meat 
Board, on January 27, unveiled its newest 
vehicle of consumer education and meat 
promotion: a full color motion picture 
for showing in metropolitan and neigh- 
borhood motion picture theaters through- 
out the nation. 

The 15-minute movie, starring Hans 
Conreid, popular television, motion pic- 
ture and radio performer is titled ‘The 
Adventures of Dudley Worthington.” 
The movie is an extension of the board’s 
continuing program of reaching more 
people with more information on meat. 
While the board’s previous nine motion 
pictures were made for 16 mm, projec- 
tion for use in classrooms, on television 
and before special audiences, the newest 
movie is a 35 mm. production and was 
made specifically for use in motion pic- 
ture theaters as a short feature. It is 
being scheduled at theaters by a commer- 
cial booking agency and has also been 
cleared for use on television. 

All in all, the movie cleverly points up 
how fortunate people in the United States 
are to have a readily available supply of 
a wide variety of wholesome, appetizing, 
high quality meat items. Not only does 
the movie create audience awareness of 
the variety and accessibility of meat 
throughout the United States, but it 
creates a positive audience character as- 
sociation and a strong, immediate desire 


of “Slats Dawson”, world’s champion 
cutting horse of 1958, owned by 
George Pardi, Uvalde, Texas. It is 
made with NOCONA’S Exclusive 
Thin-Line Cushion Shank . . . hand- 
boxed, low pointed toe. 


NOCONA’S NEW & 


for a good, tasty meat meal. 


Bulletin available on important 
range grasses in Utah 


Just released by the Utah Extension 
Service is a very comprehensive booklet 
entitled “Important Utah Range Grasses” 
(Utah Extension circular 281). 

The circular discusses in detail not 
only the identification and distribution 
but also the forage value of 55 range 
grasses. These grasses, both native and 
introduced, were selected from 250 
species known to occur in the state as 
being the most important range grasses 
of the state. Special attention was giv- 
en to including information on usefulness 
for reseeding, palatability, nutritive con- 
tent and productivity. For each grass 
species discussed, a drawing accompanies 
the word description. Common names 
are emphasized throughout the bulletin. 

Free copies of the circular can be ob- 
tained from Utah county agents or from 
the author, Dr. John F. Vallentine, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. 


PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 


Thin-Line 


See This Style and 
Service Champion 
AT YOUR DEALER'S 


for the man who 
appreciates quality 


“NOCONA > 
BOOTS 7 


NOCONA BOOT CO., Inc., ENID JUSTIN, President, NOCONA, TEXAS 
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DOEMINISIZE 
Anchor Phenothiazine 


Bombarded in Reactors to give you 


Smallest Particle, Yet 


400 Millimicrons Smaller than any 
Phenothiazine Drench on the Market 





New Anchor Phenothiazine—with the smallest 
particles on the market — is the most effective 
sheep and cattle wormer made. 


Bombarded in reactors, Anchor’s New Pheno- 
thiazine is a smooth suspension of particles 400 
Millimicrons smaller than any phenothiazine on 
the market. 


These billions of finer, smaller, micro-pulverized 
particles are held in perfect suspension by a new 
homogenizing process, created by Anchor to 
assure you of even dosage . . . always. 


PROVED maximum-effective against Common 
Stomach Worms, Small Stomach Worms, Nod- 
ular Worms, Large Mouthed Bowel Worms, 
Bankrupt Worms...even the tiniest Hook 
Worms. 


Sheepmen Report: Anchor’s new phenothiazine 
works so fast you may often see your sheep begin 
to pick up within hours after worming. 


Cattlemen Report: Cattle begin to show “new 
bloom” and “picked up appetites” in just a few 
days after worming with Anchor’s new pheno- 
thiazine. 


Order a Supply of Homogenized-Smooth 
Anchor Mini-Sized Phenothiazine 
From Your Anchor Dealer . . . Today 


Paras t 
FREE Cana 
and 


pse of 
Limited Supply of this 
revealing scientific trea- 
tise (in easy - to - read 
language) tells how par- 
asites breed, grow, and 
live; most effective times and 
ways to kill worms; effects of 
minerals and iodine; handy buy- 

1-61 ing guide. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


2400 Frederick Avenue St. Joseph, Missouri 


eis 


'Vesto 
Profits * 
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Anchor Phenothiazine Wormers 
for Sheep—Goats—Cattle Now VALUE 
PRICED by Anchor Dealers... 
Everywhere 


Mini-Sized Caprovine Drench 


Homogenized suspension of new micro-pulver- 
ized phenothiazine and lead arsenate. Kills tape- 
worms and all 6 other common parasites. 


Mini-Sized Phenothiazine Drench 


Homogenized into a perfectly smooth, stable 
suspension, to purge and kill the 6 most com- 
mon worms. 


Tasteless — Odorless 


By forcing an inert gas through new Mini-Size 
Phenothiazine, Anchor removes the objection- 
able odors and tastes common to less perfectly 
refined phenothiazine. 

This new built-in “taste appeal” lets you worm 
your stock easily. Does away with choking and 
vomiting problems at worming time. 


Not to be used on lactating dairy animals. 


Anchor Serum Co., Dept. NW-4 
2400 Frederick Ave. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


0 Rush FREE treatise on Parasite Control 


Name 
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YRANTS, under P.L. 480 (Agricul- during November and December 1959 
J tural Trade Development and As- and participated in a series of meetings 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended), at which they discussed the technical 
have been extended to the Agricultural aspects of scrapie. These meetings 
Research Council, London, England and were held in Washington, D.C., Chi- 
to the Animal Disease Research Associ- cago, Illinois; Purdue University, La- 
ation, Moredun Research Institute, fayette, Indiana; Ohio State Univer- 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The two grants’ sity, Columbus, Ohio; in Colorado at 
total 300,165 U. S. dollars. Denver and at Colorado State Univer- 

Dr. W. S Gordon is heading the work | sity at Fort Collins; and in California 
in England which will be done at the at Sacramento and at the University of 
Agricultural Research Council Field California, School of Veterinary Medi- 
Station at Compton, Berkshire. Dr. J.T. cine at Davis. They also appeared on 
Stamp is in charge of the work at a panel of the program of the annual 
Moredun Institute in Scotland. Both meeting of the United States Livestock 
have had considerable experience in Sanitary Association at San Francisco. 
scrapie research and are considered A meeting in Canada at Lethbridge, 
world authorities on the disease. They Alberta, was arranged by Canadian 
were in the United States and in Canada officials. 
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Only One Stands Out Over 
all Other Drenches... 


There are two grades of phenothiazine used in making livestock drenches. 


1, Ordinary phenothiazine which is green in color. 


2. PURIFIED phenothiazine an improved, more efficient grade. 


Either one can be used in making livestock drenches . . . but to get 
the most effective results in killing internal parasites PURIFIED 
phenothiazine has proved more efficient. 


FINE PARTICLE SIZE is important in formulating a drench, 
but extra fine particles of ordinary (Green) phenothiazine do not 
give a drench the efficiency that PURIFIED drenches provide. 


CONCENTRATION of the formula in the digestive tract produces 
the desired worming action. Drenches containing PURIFIED 
phenothiazine provide the necessary concentration to kill internal 
parasites on contact without increasing the dose. 


WHETHER YOU DRENCH CATTLE, SHEEP or GOATS INSIST 
ON MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, LESS TOXICITY. . 


Ask your dealer for PURIFIED drench! 


Tefenco Chemical Company 
2021 NORTH GROVE . FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Recently, Dr. M. S. Shahan, Director 
of the USDA Plum Island Animal Dis- 
ease Laboratory, visited the research 
institutions in England and Scotland 
and reviewed work in process and work 
to be conducted under the accelerated 
scrapie research program. The objec- 
tives of the accelerated research pro- 
gram will be to characterize more pre- 
cisely the nature of the transmissible 
agent of scrapie, and to establish (a) 
the pathology; (b) the natural method 
of spread; (c) the immunology; (d) 
the methods of diagnosis; and (e) the 
methods of treatment, prevention, con- 
trol or eradication of the disease, and 
to investigate the causative factors 
concerned in scrapie. 

Dr. William J. Hadlow of the Depart- 
ment, who has been engaged in scrapie 
research at Compton since April 1958, 
returned to the United States in March 
1961 and has reported on most recent 
research developments. Dr. Hadlow 
will be assigned to the new National 
Animal Disease Laboratory at Ames, 
Iowa. Consideration is being given to 
furnishing a replacement at Compton 
based on current research needs. 


R. J. T. Stamp, who is heading up the 

scrapie research work at Moredun 
Institute, Edinburgh, Scotland, has is- 
sued a report on progress with contact 
and mixed semen experiments. 

“Clean” sheep were purchased from 
five different farms and have taken 
scrapie either through Dr. Stamp’s con- 
tact experiments or in the Institute’s 
“clean” flock. The sheep remaining on 
the farms have not taken the disease. 

A definite age shift has been noted in 
the onset of scrapie with the disease 
occurring more in older sheep than had 
been expected. This might be explained, 
Dr. Stamp advises, by the delayed con- 
tact occurring for the first time when 
the “clean” sheep were brought to the 
Institute, 

Dr. Stamp has also found that in his 
mixed semen experiment (using semen 
from ‘dirty’ rams mixed with that of 
“clean” rams) scrapie has occurred in 
the progeny, born out of the same ewes, 
of both the “dirty” and “clean” rams. 

The highest incidence of scrapie has 
appeared in the offspring of the two 
flocks of ewes derived from scrapied 
mothers. This is true with both the 
“dirty” or “clean” sires. 

In summarizing the breeding results, 
Dr. Stamp cautions that before thinking 
of a simple recessive gene as the cause 
of scrapie, it must be determined that 
there are no reciprocal differences be- 
tween male and female. 

The first report of scrapie in the 
United States was in 1947 in Michigan. 
No additional outbreaks were reported 
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until fiscal year 1953 when 10 cases 
were disclosed. There were three in 
1954, 11 in 1955, 23 in 1956, 12 in 1957, 
seven in 1958, 11 in 1959, 13 in 1960 and 
four to date in 1961. 


PPLICATION of a recently devel- 
‘% oped low level gamma ray detector 
may lead to a new and more efficient 
method for predicting the shrinkage of 
raw wool. This shrinkage is an impor- 
tant factor in quality of raw wool. 

Raw (grease) wool emits more 
gamma ray radiation than scoured 
wool, a team of ARS and Agricultural 
Marketing Service scientists found. 
Gamma rays from a natural isotope of 
potassium in the wool register on the 
new, highly sensitive counter. This iso- 
tope, potassium-40 occurs in the same 
small proportion in all natural potas- 
sium deposits and emits a low level of 
gamma ray radiation. 

Probably most of the potassium-40 is 
in the suint (dried sweat) of raw wool. 
Suint is primarily a mixture of water- 
soluble salts, many of them high in 
potassium. 

Impurities account for 25 to 80 per 
cent of the weight of grease wool. Re- 
moval of this debris—the wool grease, 
suint and dirt—in the scouring process 
accounts for shrinkage of wool. Since 
grease wool is bought and sold on the 
basis of its estimated weight after 
scouring, buyers and growers need an 
accurate means of predicting shrinkage. 

Using current methods, an experi- 
enced buyer can estimate the yield of a 
lot of wool to within 10 per cent of its 
finished weight. Objective methods now 
in use for predicting clean yield involve 
scouring and weighing of small sam- 
ples. A rapid, more reliable, and less 
expensive objective is needed. 

If further research indicates feasi- 
bility, the new method would be faster 
than any present means of measuring 
wool impurities. Materials need no 
special preparation before their radia- 
tion can be counted by the new detector. 
Wool is merely placed in a fiber drum 
for analysis. 

Grease wool from Maryland, New 





ELLIOTT’S carries a complete line of 
Kemp’s Sheep Branding Liquid 
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ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


COMPLETE LINE SHEARING 
SUPPLIES 
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You Can Bank on 


BETTER PAYING SHEEP 


_with these 3 


... SHEARING 





Protect ’Em with a 


Permitted Dip— COOPER-TOX 


Follow this two-step procedure and you can 
stop worrying about sheep scab. First! Dip your 
sheep in CooPpeR-Tox—permitted for official dip- 
ping of sheep and cattle for scabies. Second! 
When you buy sheep, get a dipping certificate 
certifying the sheep have been treated with a 
permitted dip. CoopeR-Tox kills flies, lice, keds 
and ticks. One gallon makes 150 gallons of dip— 
costs less than 3¢ per head. Protect your flock 
with CoopErR-Tox, the permitted dip. 





Drench ’Em with New 





Shake ’N Pour COOPA-FINE 


Coopa-FINE Drench is twice as effective because 
it contains finely-ground phenothiazine particles. 
Tests prove it! Particles in ordinary drenches 
are too large; they get less than 50% of the 
hair worms. Coopa-FInE particles are THREE 
TIMES SMALLER. That’s why Coopa-FINE 
controls twice as many hair worms and more of 
the other worms, too. New Shake ’N Pour 
formulation is easy to handle; a few quick shakes 
and it’s ready to use. No caking; won’t clog 
syringe. Mineralized with trace elements iron, 
copper and cobalt. Use the most effective 
drench— Coopa-F INE. 








Mark ’Em with 
Kemp's Branding Liquid 


Marking your sheep with Kemp’s is like mark- 
ing up your wool profits at the next shearing. 
STAYS ON to give year long visibility. Harsh 
weather and range conditions—even dipping— 
won’t remove the clear KEmp’s brand. SCOURS 
OUT when clip is sold to the mill. Easy-to- 
handle; easy to apply; won’t cake in the can. 
Range-proven, red, black, green, orange and 
blue colors. Never mats fibers or hurts hides. 
For year long visibility and scourability mark ’em 
with KEemp’s. 


See Your Dealer for Free Literature on COOPER SHEARING-TIME PRODUCTS 
or write to COOPER. 


vem» COOPER Shearing Time Products 


COOPER-TOX - COOPA-FINE - Kemp's 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc. e 1909 N., Clifton Avenue . Chicago 14, Illinois 








Selecting 
Fitting and 
Fateh stale ME tet 1:16] 


Completely revised, latest facts... 


YOURS FREE-THIS 
VALUABLE 36-PAGE BOOK 


Benefit from the personal experi- 
ences of dozens of leading sheepmen 
and latest Albers research. This fact- 
filled, fully-illustrated book gives 
pointers on every phase of fitting 
and showing sheep, plus actual judg- 
ing examples. Write for your free 
copy today —just mail the coupon 
below. Supply limited. 


T Dept. NW-41 

| ALBERS MILLING CO. 

| 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Please send me free 36-page book: 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.” 














Mexico and Idaho was used. Six sam- 
ples of wool were collected from one lo- 
cation in each state and compared with 
half a dozen scoured wool samples 
sheared from Idaho sheep a year ear- 
lier. Each test lot weighed between 
4.0 and 5.6 pounds, about the weight 
of one clean fleece. 

To learn more about the effects of 
environment and geographical varia- 
tions on wool, researchers are studying 
test sheep moved from Idaho to loca- 
tions in Georgia, New Mexico, and 
Beltsville, Maryland. Measurements of 
wool from these sheep will be compared 
with those of wool sheared from the 
same animals in Idaho before the move 
and with wool from sheep remaining in 
Idaho. 


CIENTISTS at the Maryland Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station have an- 
nounced a breakthrough in the battle 
against bloat of cattle and sheep. Work- 
ing on the theory that bloat represents 
an inhibition of the belching mechan- 
ism through nervous control of the ru- 
men, Dr. Emory C. Leffel and R. J. Ko- 
marek of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Mary- 
land, used drugs to produce bloat in 
42 animals. 

We knew, Dr. Leffel says, that bloat 
often varies in its degree. We have 
slight bloat, moderate bloat and severe 
bloat. These variations suggest that 
perhaps they are due to variations in 
the amount of stimulation or inhibi- 


tion to which the belching mechanism, 


or the eructation mechanism as we 
call it, may be subject. Therefore there 


SAVE A FLEECE FOR US 


Deal DIRECT with MILL 
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is a good possibility that bloat repre- 
sents an inhibition of the belching 
mechanism. 

Dr. Leffel used one drug, called ad- 
renaline, or epinephrine, which stimu- 
lates the sympathetic nervous system. 
He used another drug, atropine, which 
inhibits the parasympathetic nervous 
system. These two nervous systems are 
called the autonomic nervous system. 
Assuming that the rumen is under 
control of this automatic nervous sys- 
tem he gave the animals simultaneous 
muscular injections of atropine and 
adrenaline. In 42 cases involving both 
sheep and cattle, he was able to pro- 
duce bloat with these injections. 

From the results of this work he be- 
came interested in the possibility that 
something in bloat producing forages, 
such as alfalfa, would give the same 
action that he got with adrenaline, or 
atropine, or with both. He thought per- 
haps that tyrosine which is an amino 
acid occurring in alfalfa and which 
may be readily decarboxylated in the 
rumen to produce tyramine might be 
one of the factors. Dropping the use 
of adrenaline, he fed tyrosine to sheep 
and injected atropine. The _ sheep 
bloated just as they did when injected 
with atropine and adrenaline. 

Since tyrosine and amino acid in al- 
falfa produces tyramine which has an 
effect similar to adrenaline, it was fur- 
ther theorized that extracts made from 
alfalfa might have effects similar to 
those of atropine. It is known that 
alfalfa contains certain alkaloids, and 
that alfalfa extracts containing alka- 
loids might give an atropine-like effect. 
Using alfalfa extracts with adrenaline, 
he again succeeded in bloating the 
animals. 

We now have good indications, Dr. 
Laffel says, that there are compounds 
naturally occurring in green legumes 
which will have the same effects in the 
animals as the drugs which we injected. 

From this experiment, Dr. Leffel 
points out, he is not recommending any 
cure for bloat. 


CIENTISTS at South Africa’s Glen 
College of Agriculture compared 
various methods employed in castrating 
lambs. Lambs castrated with the knife 
were only slightly heavier at slaughter 
than those castrated by the rubber ring 
method. Although rubber ring castra- 
tion caused an initial setback, the lambs 
subsequently caught up and were equal 
in weight at time of slaughter. 

Lambs left uncastrated until weaning 
at 100 days and then castrated with a 
bloodless castrator (such as burdizzo) 
grew fastest and weighed heaviest at 
slaughter. (Pastoral Review) 
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On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


National Wool Act Extension 


took a breather from Washington for 

a week during March to go back to 
Salt Lake City and take care of several 
matters in the Salt Lake office. While 
I was gone, Montana Wool Growers’ 
Secretary Everett E. Shuey came to 
Washington to keep watch on the legis- 
lative scene. 

While here Mr. Shuey secured an 
appointment with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman to discuss the Wool 
Act extension. The Secretary advised 
him that the Department of Agriculture 
will recommend a permanent extension 
of the Wool Act. 

When I returned to Washington Mr. 
Shuey and I called on Congressman W. 
R. Poage and Senator Milton R. Young 
with regard to holding hearings on the 
Wool Act extension as early as possible. 

Congressman Poage, second-ranking 
member on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, told us he will request the chair- 
man of the House committee to schedule 
hearings as soon as work is completed 
on the sugar legislation. 

Senator Young assured us he would 
request the chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to hold hearings 
as soon as the Department of Agricul- 
ture report on the Wool Act bill is 
cleared and returned to the House and 
Senate Agriculture committees. 

The Washington law firm of Clinton 
M. Hester & Associates has been re- 
tained by our association to assist in 
the work on the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act. This is a_ highly 
reputable firm, well versed in wool 
problems, numbering among its clients 
the Boston Wool Trade, Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association and the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, with whom we have worked 
closely on fabric import problems. 


Lamb Purchases 


total of 6,468,000 pounds of frozen 
IX lamb has been purchased by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture since February 27. The lamb has 
been purchased for distribution to 
non-profit charitable institutions. As 
reported in the March issue of the Na- 
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tional Wool Grower, the Department of 
Agriculture is making the purchases 
with section 32 funds to improve lamb 
prices to producers. The National Wool 
Growers Association urged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to institute the 
program in view of the critically de- 
pressed live lamb prices and because 
the government had previously stated 
its intention of buying more high pro- 
tein foods for distribution to the needy 
and for institutional programs. 


Total cost of purchases to date is 
$2,398,000. Range of prices paid for 
choice grade 55- to 65-pound lamb ecar- 
casses has been 33.82 to 37.41 cents per 
pound; for choice grade under 55-pound 
lambs 36.47 to 39.48 cents; and for 
good grade under 55-pound lambs 35.25 
to 37.87 cents. One car of 55- to 65- 
pound good grade lambs was purchased 
the week of March 17 at 35.80 cents per 
pound. 

In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment is taking an estimated 15 per cent 
of the total lamb supply off the market, 
it is extremely disappointing that live 
lamb prices have not improved. The 
week ending March 24, prices dropped 
25 to 50 cents in Denver and Ft. Worth 
and 50 cents to $2 in Chicago. Notable 
exception to the downward trend was 
Omaha where choice and prime old 
crop lambs were quoted steady to 50 
cents higher for the week ending March 
24 at $18 to $18.50. While wholesale 
dressed lamb prices strengthened from 
50 cents to $1.50 the week ending March 
17, they dropped 50 cents to $2.00 the 
following week. Some USDA officials 
have stated that packers say lamb 
prices would have dropped $3 to $4 had 
it not been for the purchase program. 


I am now working with the National 
Association of Food Chains to seek their 
assistance in pushing lamb at the retail 
level. 


The government has purchased lamb 
from the following packers since the 
program began: 


Swift and Company at Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Omaha, Nebraska; St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; Des Moines, Iowa; Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska; Denver, Colorado; 
Ogden, Utah; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, California; St. Paul, Minnesota; 


National Stock Yards, Illinois; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin and Portland, Oregon; The Rath 
Packing Company at Waterloo, Iowa; Wil- 
son and Company at Omaha, Nebraska; 
Denver, Colorado; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa and Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Armour and Company at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri; Ft. Worth, Texas; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Omaha, Nebraska; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Denver, Colorado and Sacra- 
mento, California; Rosenthal Packing Com- 
pany at Ft. Worth, Texas; Hygrade Food 
Products Company at Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Seattle Packing Company at Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Dubuque Packing Company at 
Dubuque, Iowa; Goldring Packing Com- 
pany at Los Angeles, California; Cudahy 
Packing Company at Omaha, Nebraska; 
Chiapetti Packing Company at Chicago, 
Illinois; Modern Meat Packing Company 
at Norwalk, California; Solano Meat Com- 
pany at Vallejo, California; McFarland, Inc., 
at Salt Lake City, Utah; and Capitol Pack- 
ing Company at Denver, Colorado. 


Wilderness Legislation 


HE Senate Interior Committee has 
been studying §S. 174, this year’s 
version of the wilderness bill, since pub- 
lic hearings were held February 27 and 
28. Approximately 35 witnesses testi- 
fied at the hearings under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Clinton M. Anderson 
(New Mexico) who introduced the bill. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, ina statement opposing the wilder- 
ness bill, stressed the importance of 
multiple use of federal lands as con- 
trasted to the single and limited use of 
the wilderness proposal; the economic 
implications of tying up development of 
natural resources on these lands; the 
fact that there is no definite assurance 
in the bill that grazing will be con- 
tinued on lands to be included in the 
wilderness system; and the fact that 
consideration of any wilderness bill 
should await the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion which will come later this year or 
early next year. 

Both Interior Secretary Udall and 
Agricultural Secretary Freeman testi- 
fied on behalf of the wilderness legisla- 
tion. Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
(Utah) appeared before the committee 
to protest features of the bill which he 
felt might represent further abdicating 
of congressional control over public 
lands. 

(Continued on page 15) 





Firsthand Report: 





The Outlook for Lamb and Mutton Imports 


ATWGA Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
1% Marsh and Assistant Secretary Far- 
rell T. Wankier have spent considerable 
time recently investigating lamb and 
mutton imports and their acceptability 
by the meat trade. Mr. Marsh traveled 
to Newark, N.J., March 2 to check first- 
hand on the arrival of the S. S. Essex 
containing frozen lamb, mutton and beef 
from Australia. 

Prior to this, Assistant Secretary 
Wankier spent two-and-one-half weeks 
during February in New York, Boston, 
Maine, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Chicago, discussing 
lamb and mutton imports with various 
retailers, packers, jobbers and hotel, res- 
taurant and industrial distributing firms. 

Mr. Wankier states that after his visit 
he is more convinced than ever that im- 
ported lamb is affecting the domestic 
market more than most people realize. 
The handling of frozen lamb is becomirg 
a rather routine item in many areas 
where it is available to retailers on a 
few hours’ call any time during the year. 
He reported the product is receiving in- 
creasing consumer acceptance due pri- 
marily to price. Even with the present 
low lamb prices, the imported product 
continues to come into the United States 
and is sold below the domestic price. 
Some handlers contend the imported 
lamb helps to even out the yearly supply 
and supplements the domestic lamb pro- 
duction. 

Secretary Wankier says he saw im- 
ported lamb legs selling from a low of 





39 cents to a high of 79 cents per pound, 
the latter price being found on foreign 
and domestic legs selling side by side 
with the country of origin cut off the 
foreign leg. 

Price Big Factor 


According to Mr. Wankier, price seems 
to be the big factor. The individuals 
who are using the product are using it 
mainly because of its price relation with 
the domestic product. Imported lamb 
can be purchased at a price below the 
domestic product. Right now the spread 
is much narrower than a year ago. The 
foreign product then takes advantage of 
the high domestic price. As the spread 
widens, the use of imported lamb becomes 
more attractive. 

Some people contacted by Mr. Wankier 
would like to see the imports discon- 
tinued, but equally as many would like 
to see them continued. One man who 
handles a sizable volume of imported 
lamb said, “We are in business to make a 
dollar, so we will handle whatever product 
we can make a dollar on.” Another indi- 
vidual said, “Only those retailers who 
are enlightened or smart are handling 
the foreign lamb. I don’t see how domes- 
tic producers can compete with these im- 
ports.” 

Mr. Wankier viewed some imported 
New Zealand carcasses and cuts in the 
freezer. Carcasses are first wrapped 
neatly in a polyethylene bag and then 
covered with stockinet. Cuts come 
wrapped and boxed according to the cut, 


usually in 50-pound crates. The quality 
is high, and New Zealand is doing a very 
nice job of freezing and wrapping this 
product, he states. 

People and firms visited by Mr. Wan- 
kier include: 

Chicago Area: N. L. Chaplicki of Nation- 
al Tea Company; Benjamin Schwartz, B. 
Schwartz and Company; Kenneth Poggi, 
Armour and Company; Robert Stiven, Swift 
and Company; Garvey Haydon, Wilson and 
Company; Paul Zillman and Augie Ring, 
American Meat Institute; and Don Paisley, 
Wieboldt Department Stores. 

New Jersey Area: William Stovald and 
K. Robertson, International Packers, Ltd.; 
Al Kagan, S. W. Kagan and Company; Al- 
fred Meyer, Edmund Meyer, Inc.; Walter 
Harnis, A. Kusy Company; The Manhattan 
Refrigerator Company; Jack Kaufman, E. 
J. Korvette Company; Mr. Hamilton, Tup- 
man Thurlow Company; William Andrews, 
Grand Union; and John O’Neill, USDA 
Market Reporting. 

Boston Area: N. McKeehan, Swift and 
Company; Jack Irish, New England Dressed 
Meat and Wool; Bill Sklar, Sklar Markets; 
William Southworth, C. F. Anderson Mar- 
kets; and Elvin Dropkin, Waltham Markets. 

Portland, Maine: Ray Sargent, IGA 
Stores; B. D. Stearns Company; Sampson 
Markets; Columbia Supermarkets; Mr. 
Pearl, A. J. Cunningham; Mr. Parlin, Wil- 
son and Company; and Leo Fahey, Armour 
and Company. 

Philadelphia Area: Young’s Meat Store; 
Joe Solimando, Hygrade Meats; Ray Har- 
ris, Quaker City Meats; John McCullough, 
Armour and Company; Phillip Greisler, 
Greisler Brothers; and Ben Solomon, Food 
Fair Stores. 

Baltimore Area: Dave Levin, Midtown 
Meat; and C. Richter, Wilson and Company. 

Washington, D.C. Area: Peter Caruso, 
Co-op Supermarkets; Harry Farmer, Swift 
~~ Company; and Bob Nelson, Esskay 
Packers. 


Checking the Dock 


Secretary Marsh reports that the Es- 
sex contained some boneless mutton, 
some lamb cuts, boneless beef, some beef 
cuts and an assortment of other com- 
modities including Australian lobster 
tails, baled wool and casein. The bone- 
less mutton and beef arrived in cartons 
in 60-pound blocks frozen solid. The froz- 
en lamb legs were in cartons weighing 
approximately 55 pounds, with eight legs 





Typifying the ominous threat to domestic 
markets from imported lamb and mutton 
is this boat capable of carrying a very size- 
able cargo—about 16 million pounds of 
meat per trip. 





toa carton. Secretary Marsh reports the 
quality as good. Since he was inspecting 
the meat through the courtesy of the 
steamship company he was unable to se- 
cure any price information nor the names 
of all the firms to whom it was consigned, 
but he did find out that Thomas Bolth- 
wick and Sons was handling a consider- 
able quantity and also some of it was 
going to B. Schwartz, Chicago. 

Most of the trucks were not marked, 
Mr. Marsh reports, but he did spot three 
trucks bearing the name “Hygrade,” 
“Intercontinental Meat Traders of Chi- 
cago,” and “Indiana Refrigerating Serv- 
ice.” 

Secretary Marsh talked to the govern- 
ment inspectors at the dock who advised 
him that while formerly they had to re- 
ject a considerable quantity of the meat 
because it did not comply with this coun- 
try’s requirements for cleanliness, very 
little is being rejected now because it is 
coming in much better condition. For- 
merly the air space in a carton of cuts 
caused the carton to become damaged en 
route and allowed dirt to infiltrate. To 
overcome this, strong cartons are now 
being used. 

Mr. Marsh reports that the frozen 


Senate Committee Calls 
for Textile Quotas 


HE Senate Interstate Commerce Sub- 

committee headed by Senator John 
O. Pastore (Rhode Island) has strongly 
recommended mandatory import quotas 
on textiles and apparels by category and 
by country. The subcommittee report, 
issued March 14, warned that unless 
the federal government acted soon to 
regulate textile imports “others would 
do so.” In this connection the subcom- 
mittee cited the possibility of union 
boycotts of foreign fabrics. 

The subcommittee also expressed dis- 
appointment that so few of the recom- 
mendations made in its previous report 
had been acted upon. 

In calling for quotas the subcommittee 
recommended that they be flexible so 
that imports could be increased as the 
United States market grows. 

The report further stated that the 
subcommittee recognized United States 
foreign trade policy was not the only 
cause of the decline in the textile indus- 
try, but pointed out that an industry 
faced with declining job opportunities 
feels the impact of rising imports more 
than an industry that is expanding. ‘‘We 
recommend that in the administration 
of our foreign trade program, every ef- 
fort be made to channel imports into 
those markets which can most easily 
absorb production from abroad,” the sub- 
committee stated, “and that an effort 
be made to avoid further losses in the 
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Lamb carcasses are wrapped in polyethelyne and stockinette bags and frozen 


before they began their 


boneless mutton had somewhat of an 
odor. The frozen lamb legs, he stated, 
were complete down to the breakjoint and 
appeared to be of good quality. 

“Seeing those huge dock facilities piled 
high with foreign meat being loaded onto 
dozens of big refrigerator trucks was not 
a pleasant sight,” Mr. Marsh concluded, 





domestic textile industry with its high 
military priority.” 

Other recommendations of the sub- 
committee are: (1) elimination of the 
two-price cotton system; (2) more rapid 
tax write-off; (3) expansion of federal 
and industry research on textiles to de- 
velop new uses for fibers and fabrics; 
and (4) expansion of textile data col- 
lection and research by Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 

In explaining its action, the subcom- 
mittee stated: ‘““‘We recognize that this 
will not be a popular proposal but we 
consider it essential and urgent and we 
feel there is no other alternative. We do 
not share the alarm of those who believe 
that the imposition of quotas would be 
totally disruptive of foreign relations. 
It appears to us that if we can eliminate 
some of the uncertainty about what the 
future is to bring, there will be ben- 
efits to the textile industries of friendly 
nations as well as for the domestic textile 
industry. 

“It is our view that a number of na- 
tions are devoting a disproportionate 
share of their resources to production of 
textiles for export. A chronic tendency 
toward world overcapacity and the severe 
price competition which this engenders 
contribute to the instability of textile 
production in countries other than our 
own. If these nations’ textile industries 
could know the vast volume of cloth, 
yarn and fiber which the American mar- 
ket will absorb each year, they could 
plan their own production accordingly 
and at least minimize the risk of pro- 


journey to the United States. 


“and served to drive home even more 
vividly the growing competition we are 
facing from abroad through our aid 
policies.” 

This particular ship, he said, is capable 
of holding a cargo of 8,000 tons, which 
could mean a potential of 16 million 
pounds of meat per trip. 


Tuna Cannery Sues 


Lamb Importer 


tuna cannery located on Pier 92 at 
San Francisco, California, has sued 

the dealer importing 25,000 Australian 
lambs for damages totaling $350,000. 
The shipment was made in June of 1960. 

The Washington Packing Corporation 
has accused the Stock and Feed Corpora- 
tion and the Sutter Basin Corporation, 
Ltd. of “carelessness” and “negligence” 
in feeding the sheep held in giant corrals 
200 feet upwind from the cannery. 

As a result, the suit charged ‘‘dense 
clouds of dust, feed, manure and other 
impurities settled on plaintiff’s plant . . . 
thereby diminishing the marketability of 
plaintiff’s products and rendering its 
plant unusable for regular business.” 

The operator of a nearby dump is also 
named as a defendant in the action. 





ducing more cloth, yarn and fiber than 
they could possibly hope to dispose of 
in a given year.” 

The subcommittee held that tariff ad- 
justments would not solve the industry’s 
problem because of the wide spread in 
labor costs between European and Far 
Eastern textile producers which would 
make it impossible to set fair and equi- 
table tariff duties. 

The subcommittee discounted any 
fears that the consumer would suffer 
from the establishment of import quotas 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Suggested Measures for Lamb Quality 


By: PAUL O. STRATTON, Head 


Animal Science Department, University of Wyoming 


(Presented at Panel Discussion on Lamb Quality, 96th NWGA Convention, 


O one, I am sure, questions the need 
for a grading system whereby cut- 
ability based on actual physical measure- 
ments may resolve 
differences in quality 
ratings and quantity 
ratings. Other red 
meat producers have 
already developed in 
swine, and are at- 
tempting to develop 
in beef, such grading 
systems. What do we 
already know, and 

i: 3 what do we need to 
know to advance a workable grading 
system in lamb? Not federal grading, 
but a means of returning to the producer 
the worth of his product. 

Some generalities which we already 
know are: 

1. The fatter the lamb the higher the 
dressing percentage; if packers pay a 
premium for dressing percentage there 
will continue to be excess fat produced. 

2. Consumer preference studies show 
that the American housewife prefers 
leaner cuts. 

3. A minimum degree of fat cover is 
needed to assure firm handling during 
storage, shipment and shelf life. 

4. There are wide cutability differ- 
ences between lamb carcasses within the 
present grades. 

5. Quality and quantity of product are 
not antagonistic to one another; that is, 
as quantity of lean increases, quality of 
that lean does not decrease. 

Some of the information we need to 
know are: 

1. What factors affect quantity and 
quality in the lamb carcass? 

2. How do we recognize cutability in 
both the carcass and in the live animal? 

3. How can we increase uniformity of 
product? 

Active research all over the country is 
looking for these answers. The work 
with which I am most familiar comes 
from the Western Regional W-61 Project, 
entitled Development of Selection Cri- 
teria for the Genetic Improvement of 
Carcass Merit in Sheep. Eleven western 
states and the U.S. Range Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho, are co- 
operating on this project. Since the 
project activation on July 1, 1959, until 
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their last meeting held at Laramie in Oc- 
tober, 1960, detailed live lamb and car- 
cass studies have been made _ on 
approximately 850 lambs. 


Several different methods have been 
used by various stations in detailed stu- 
dies of carcass quality. Physical sepa- 
ration of carcasses or of wholesale cuts 
into lean, fat and bone to study carcass 
composition has been done at all sta- 
tions. Grid photographs of the surface 
of various cuts have been used exten- 
sively to determine area of lean and fat 
(Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, A.R.S.). Plani- 
meter measurements of lean area have 
been used (Utah), and depth of fat at 
various areas have been measured (Ida- 
ho). Chemical analyses have been used 
to determine carcass composition (Ari- 
zona, California). Muscle biopsy has 
been used to determine muscle composi- 
tion (California). Attempts have been 


made to use specific gravity for evalu- 
ating carcasses or cuts. (Arizona, 
A.R.S.). 

An Autoclave has been used in sepa- 
rating soft tissue from bones for deter- 
mination of composition (Montana). 
The Warner-Bratzler shear test has been 
used to determine muscle tenderness 
(New Mexico, Washington). Organo- 
leptic tests have been used to determine 
eating quality of lamb (California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Wyoming, A.R.S.). 
Studies are being made to determine 
growth of various muscles in lambs, as 
well as size of muscle at birth and subse- 
quent growth periods. Gas chromato- 
graphy is being used for lamb and 
mutton fat analysis and for studying 
odors from lamb and mutton during 
cooking (Colorado). 

Although most projects are in the 
early stages, and complete analyses of 

(Continued on page 35) 


Improving Lamb Quality 


By: G. T. KING, Associate Professor 
Animal Husbandry, Texas A. & M. 


(Presented at Panel Discussion on Lamb Quality, 96th NWGA Convention, 
Denver, Colorado, January 24, 1961.) 


CONSIDER it indeed a pleasure to ap- 

pear before this convention this 

afternoon. 

“Quality” is a loosely used and very 
ambiguous term as 
used in livestock cir- 
cles. To showmen it 
may refer to style 
and symmetry, color 
markings, excellence 
of fitting including 
blocking, trimming 
and hoof trimming. 
Meats men estimate 
“quality” by the ap- 
praisal of factors 

thought to be related to the eating de- 
sirability of lamb, but consumers just 
decide on the basis of the tenderness, 


juiciness and flavor of the cooked meat. 
Accuracy of appraisal decreases at each 
processing point along the chain from 
the dinner plate to the live animal. 

“Quality” is extremely hard to define, 
especially “quality” of meat. It is much 
easier to describe in automobiles such 
as comparing a Chevrolet to a Cadillac. 
Lord Kelvin of England said in 1889, 
“When you can measure what you are 
speaking about and express it in num- 
bers, you know something about it, but 
when you cannot express it in numbers, 
your knowledge is of a meager and un- 
satisfactory kind.” 


The literature reveals a meager 
amount of research that has been done 
on lamb meat “quality.” Of the re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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What Is The Meaning of Lamb Quality? 


By: A. L. POPE, Professor 
Animal Science Department, University of Wisconsin 


(Presented at Panel Discussion on Lamb Quality, 96th NWGA Convention, 


T is an honor for me to be invited to 
speak on your program since Wiscon- 
sin is one of the newest states affiliated 
with your organization and it is the first 
opportunity I have had to attend one of 
your conventions. 
Producers of lamb, similar to the 
producers of other 
agricultural commodi- 
ties, are anxious to 
improve the accept- 
ance of their products 
by the buying public. 
This is often referred 
to as “‘what the house- 
wife wants” or as “in- 
creasing the quality,” 
but just what should 
fen we be striving for 

in the case of our product, lamb meat. 

There is perhaps no other term that 
is more misunderstood than lamb quality. 
Exactly what does it mean? Does it 
mean eye appeal? Or does it refer to 
the shape of the carcass? 

It actually doesn’t refer to any of 
these. Quality is defined by meats men 
at land grant experiment stations to 
cover the factors that are associated with 
eating qualities. It includes such fac- 
tors as age, color, texture and marbling, 
all supposedly influencing the tastiness, 
flavor and juiciness of the meat when 
we eat it. 

This definition of quality is similar to 
the official United States standards for 
lamb, yearling mutton and mutton car- 
casses. To quote from the USDA Fed- 
eral Register, February 13, 1960: 


“Quality of the lean flesh is best evalu- 
ated from consideration of its texture, 
firmness and marbling, as observed in a 
cut surface, in relation to the apparent 
maturity of the animal from which the 
carcass was produced. However, in 
grading carcasses direct observation of 
these characteristics is not possible. 
Therefore, the quality of the lean is 
evaluated indirectly by giving equal con- 
sideration to (1) the quantity of fat 
intermingled within the lean between the 
ribs called ‘feathering,’ (2) the streaking 
of fat within and upon the inside flank 
muscles; and (3) the firmness of the fat 
and lean—all in relation to the apparent 
evidence of maturity.” 

So much for the definition of lamb 
quality. What else is important then in 
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evaluating and grading lamb carcasses? 
Which of these are most important and 
which can we improve to stimulate de- 
mand for our product? 

This can best be answered, too, by re- 
fering to the same Federal Register 
which states, “Lamb . . . carcasses are 
graded on a composite evaluation of two 
general grade factors—conformation and 
quality.” 

What Is Conformation? 


If conformation and quality are then 
the two general grade factors used to 
evaluate lamb carcasses, what is meant 
by conformation? A definition from the 
same Federal Register follows: 

“Conformation is the manner of form- 
ation of the carcass with particular ref- 
erence to the relative development of 
the muscular and skeletal systems, al- 
though it is also influenced, to some ex- 
tent, by the quantity and distribution of 
external finish. The conformation of a 
carcass is evaluated by averaging the 
conformation of its various component 
parts, giving consideration not only to 
the proportion that each cut is of the 
carcass weight but also to the general 
desirability of each cut as compared with 
other cuts. Best conformation implies a 
high proportion of edible meat to bone 
and a high proportion of the weight of 
the carcass in the more demanded cuts 
and is reflected in carcasses which are 
very wide and thick in relation to their 
length and which have a very plump and 
full and well-rounded appearance.” 

Since quality is so important in evalu- 
ating lamb carcasses, there must be a 
bountiful supply of research data that we 
can use to substantiate this emphasis. 
Surprisingly and shockingly there is 
none. Oh, it can probably be said from 
“experience” that the quality of prime 
grade tastes better than the quality of the 
good grade, but where is the scientific 
proof’? Is it another one of these ‘“‘folk- 
lores” that have been handed down from 
generation to generation in the sheep 
business that we have to prove or dis- 
prove in the scientific 60’s? But, we go 
forward (?) saying that feathering, fat 
streaking in the flank and firmness of the 
flank determine quality and that quality 
is necessary to have full flavor. Yet, how 
much better does the lamb chop taste 
from a carcass with “moderate” feather- 
ing than one with only “traces” of feath- 


ering? Does meat from a carcass with a 
“moderately” full flank taste better than 
from a carcass with a flank that “tends 
to be slightly full and firm?” We imply 
it does, but where is the organoleptic 
proof? 

It would seem that it is long past the 
hour in this competitive age to find the 
answers to these questions to determine 
if quality does influence tastiness and 
just how much quality is necessary. It 
is time for the sheep industry as a whole 
to stimulate investigations of this kind— 
financially if necessary. Until this basic 
step is accomplished through sound re- 
search, it is impossible to tell the produc- 
er how to improve the “quality” of his 
lambs. 

At the Wisconsin station we have 
started a pilot experiment to determine 
if quality is associated with taste and 
flavor. Both objective and subjective 
measurements of maturity, firmness of 
flank, color of lean, feathering, flank 
or lacing are first made on carcasses of 
different grades. This is followed by or- 
ganoleptic evaluation of flavor, tender- 
ness and juiciness so that any association 
can be determined. It is hoped that this 
work can be expanded. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting 
on more definite quality information, 
what can we do about improving the con- 
formation of lamb carcasses? Here there 
seems to be more immediate opportunity, 
although much more knowledge is needed 
on this subject as well. 

“Meat-Type Sheep” 

First, it is suggested that we eliminate 
the word “mutton” in describing one of 
our types of sheep. Instead, why not 
use the words “meat-type” sheep and 
strive to develop within this type, a sheep 
that will economically produce a maxi- 
mum of red meat in relation to fat and 
bone. There have been some studies 
made indicating that lamb consumers 
prefer meatiness in lamb cuts and find 
excess fat undesirable. 

It seems that the one cut of meat that 
is so often criticized for lacking lean 
meat is the lamb chop. How can we in- 
crease the size of this loin-eye and what 
indicators do we have either on the live 
lambs or the whole carcasses of its size? 

There has been work done on this 
subject by workers in New Zealand, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan and 

(Continued on page 19) 
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From Producer to Retailer - Partners in Distribution 


By: WILLIAM C. PURDY, Director of Meat Merchandising 


Jewel Food Stores, Chicago, Illinois 


(Presented at Panel Discussion on Lamb Quality, 96th NWGA Convention, 


THINK it would be well to visit with 

you a minute or two about the part 

which I play in this retail meat busi- 
™ ness. 

My work with Jew- 
el Food Stores is la- 
beled Director’ of 
Meat Merchandising, 
and my responsibility 
is centered around 
the procurement and 
merchandising of all 
products sold in our 
markets. 

Bt — 2 I also think that 
you should know something about Jewel 
and our markets located in and around 
Chicagoland. 

We operate 248 supertype stores in 
and around Chicago, which includes 8 
in Indiana, 3 in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
and one in Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
We also own and operate the 44 Eisner 
stores with headquarters at Champaign, 
Illinois, and, I am sure as many of you 
know, we own and operate 1,928 home 
service routes in 38 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Our meat department volume during 
1960 amounted to over 30 per cent of 
our total store sales, which, I under- 
stand from the National Association of 
Food Chains, is one of the highest meat 
volume percentages to total store sales. 

Our total meat tonnage, pounds sold, 
in our markets during 1960, amounted 
to over 225 million pounds of products 
which includes beef, pork, poultry, 
lamb, veal, fish and seafoods. 

It breaks down in the following clas- 
sifications: 
Beef is 
Pork is 
Poultry is 17.8% 
Lamb is 58%” ” 4s 
Veal is 2am, * - 
Fish and 

Seafoods 

are: 


41.8% of our 
68% ” ” 


” ” ” 


total tonnage 
. 


1.9% 


100 & 


You may or may not be familiar with 
the fact that Jewel Food Stores are 
quality stores. We carry exclusively 
and consistently U.S. government 
graded choice beef, lambs and calves; 
the finest and selected fresh pork cuts 
and only government inspected grade A 
poultry. 
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At Jewel, which is not necessarily 
typical, we procure all of our products 
from the same suppliers every week. 
We have no slaughtering facilities; we 
have no meat commissaries; we depend 
on a consistent flow of products from 
our week in and week out suppliers, 
who, I am sure, in turn depend on us 
as consistent customers. It is a two- 
way street and in my opinion together 
over the years we both benefit with 
such a system. 

Now I would like to visit with you 
about lamb and what quality and type 
of lamb we procure and merchandise. 

We handle lambs in our markets that 
coincide with our other meat quality 
standards. 

U.S. choice, plus our own inspection, 
and since the recent grading change 
made in March, it has been necessary 
to obtain some prime due to the low 
end of choice being too plain, lacking 
in feed, conformation and the quality 


features that we feel our customers 
expect from us and we must have for 
them. 

We stay in a weight range of 45-55 
pound carcass weights, selecting lambs 
that have the quality standards and 
conformation that we believe are neces- 
sary to satisfy the desires of our cus- 
tomers. Our results year in and year 
out seem to indicate that we are con- 
tinuing to accomplish this objective. 

We believe we have established in 
our markets a meat quality reputation, 
and enjoy a major part of our available 
market that has never been cracked by 
a competitor handling a lesser quality. 
We feel that much of our success has 
been in staying put on quality in spite 
of substantial price inducement at 
times to lower our quality standards. 

Also, in my opinion, there are many 
successful retailers, both independent 
and chain operators, that do a real fine 

(Continued on page 25) 


We Must Change Lamb Image 


By: JOHN R. STORY, Director of Meat Merchandising 
IGA Stores, Chicago, Illinois 


(Presented at Panel Discussion on Lamb Quality, 96th NWGA Convention, 
Denver, Colorado, January 24, 1961.) 


LEASE accept our sincere thanks for 
inviting us to participate in your 
meeting, here in Denver. We _ have 
noted in your pro- 

gram that this is 

your 96th annual 

meeting and certain- 

ly anyone that has 

been in business for 

that many years 

must be making a 

contribution of bene- 

fit to those concerned. 

We have also noted 

the lineup of pre- 

vious and subsequent speakers on this 
program and, we might add, that 
we know several of them and respect 
their abilities to be outstanding. It is, 
therefore, an honor for us to appear on 
your program and we appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss with you some 
of the problems concerning lamb quali- 


ty faced by us at the retail level. 

It is not probable that we will make 
any earth shaking contribution to your 
meeting, but the fact that you are 
willing to listen to a discussion by a 
retailer is very encouraging to us. 

As a general rule, independent food 
merchants just aren’t “with it” when it 
comes to merchandising and selling 
lambs, but fortunately, my company and 
our retailers have a very optimistic out- 
look concerning your product. It is 
true lamb only represents three per- 
cent of our meat business at the retail 
level and in some instances whether we 
sold lambs or did not sell lambs would 
not affect us tremendously. We are, 
however, interested in identifying our 
merchants as full line merchants, will- 
ing to take advantage of the merchan- 
dising aspects of lamb and the possible 
profit opportunities. We are not just a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEWS FROM 


EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ROLLING stone may not gather any 
J moss, but it can cause an avalanche, 
and that certainly is true of the rolling 
Woolens and Worsteds of America’s 
promotion campaign publicizing Ameri- 
can-made woolens. 

As a case in point, WAWA’s fashion 
publicity program—and WAWA uses 
fashion publicity as a “tool” to sell 
American wool—has attained such mo- 
mentum and recognition that it has 
moved up from mere “story mentions” to 
bold impressive headlines. 

During WAWA’s early life, the “‘graz- 
ing years,” initial steps were taken to- 
ward getting the nation’s fashion editors 
to mention the words “American-wool” as 
often as possible, using the pictures we 
supplied of the latest styles and fashions. 
During the past year, with the ground- 
work well laid, WAWA moved into the 
headlines. 

Recently, for example, a leading New 
York paper devoted almost an entire page 
to a WAWA fashion spread and story 
featuring an eight-column banner head- 
line in big, bold letters reading: “Domes- 
tic Woolens Star in Spring Styles.” 

Throughout the country other papers 
ran stories prepared by WAWA on light- 
er-weight wools, with the following head- 
line: “American Woolens and Worsteds 
Become Adaptable for Seasonless Ward- 
robes.” 

The Associated Press distributed a 
picture-story spread of ours throughout 
the country with “U.S. Wools Praised” as 
a headline, at the same time King Fea- 
tures distributed another of our spreads 
using the headline ““Wonderful American 
Woolens.” 

Along with the syndicates, special 
stories prepared by WAWA received 
equally exciting headlines throughout the 
country. Here are a few from the flock: 
“U.S. Wools Score Fashion Hit,” “Ameri- 
can Wools Exciting,” “American Wool- 
orama for Christmas,” ‘Fine Domestic 
Fabrics,” ‘American Woolens’ Dress 
Males Handsomely.” 

This is publicity that excites the imagi- 
nation of the consumer, and promotions 
that sell American wool. 

“Sharpening its shears,” WAWA’s 
programs in this direction are continu- 
ing to roll along, not gathering moss, but 
gathering momentum and prestige. 

Promotionally, a number of other ma- 
jor projects are beginning to take shape, 
with the upcoming Miss Wool campaign 
looking particularly promising. 
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This year’s Miss Wool, to be chosen 
April 22 at San Angelo, Texas, will be 
selected from among twenty regional 
contestants who have already been 
designated Miss Wool in their local areas. 

This year, too, and for the first time 
in the history of this most exciting 
promotion, plans call for utilizing the 
regional Miss Wools in local promotions. 
The National Miss Wool, in the mean- 
time, will visit more cities than ever be- 
fore, spreading the prestige story as 
““Ambassadress of Good Wool.” 

The forthcoming campaign for Miss 
Wool was one of the many subjects dis- 
cussed by Mr. Robert S. Taplinger and 
Miss Dolly Martin of WAWA when they 
addressed the annual delegates meeting 
of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil in Denver last month. Looking to the 
future, Mr. Taplinger declared: “This is 
an ‘American’ year.” 

He cited the many indications pointing 
in this direction, noting for example, a 
recent ad for wool blankets placed by a 
leading New York department store 
which used the words, “Proudly Labeled 
‘Made in the U.S.A.’.” Further proof of 
WAWA’s impact on store and consumer 
attitudes. 

Lending impetus toward this trend, 
Mr. George A. Ott, WAWA’s president, 
sent a telegram to the opening of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers annual meeting in Chicago 
in which he said: “The American retail- 
er is the first line of defense against 
mounting imports.” 

His statement was distributed nation- 
ally to newspapers through the wires of 
United Press International. The result 
was an exciting collection of news clip- 
pings from all parts of the country which 
ran the story under such headlines as: 
“Foreign Labels Decried in Wool,” “Re- 
tailers Seen as First Line of Defense 
Against Imports,” “Retailers Urged to 
Back U.S. Industry,” “Cut in Foreign 
Fabrics Urged.” 

In addition to the many promotions 
and publicity programs it conducts, 
designed to educate the public and pro- 
mote prestige recognition for American 
woolens, WAWA also maintains constant 
guard against situations that could have 
adverse repercussions. 

In the past year, for example, WAWA 
was instrumental in removing from the 
air a television commercial that promoted 
an American beer by comparing its quali- 
ty to that of a British wool fabric. 


Washington Nens 
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Senator Henry C. Dworshak (Idaho) 
questioned Secretary Udall as to wheth- 
er he did not find the bill in conflict 
with the concept of multiple use and 
whether it would not prevent the devel- 
opment of mineral resources since roads 
are prohibited. Secretary Udall re- 
plied that he did not think the legisla- 
tion conflicted with the multiple use 
principle. He said, “roads and wilder- 
ness just don’t go together.” 

Senator Frank Church (Idaho) who is 
a member of the committee, said he was 
not opposed to the intent of the bill 
but he did feel some of the language 
was ambiguous. 

Senator Anderson seems determined 
to propel the bill through his commit- 
tee, although he indicated in the hear- 
ings that he would accept amendments 
if necessary to get the bill out of com- 
mittee. There seems to be a strong 
push among other members of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee to report out 
a wilderness bill this year, but this push 
has not existed in the House Interior 
Committee up to this time. 

Senator Gordon Allott (Colorado) has 
reintroduced the amendments former 
Senator O’Mahoney and he introduced 
last year which, in our opinion, would 
make the bill more palatable. The 
amendment requires proof that a with- 
drawal for wilderness pass the test that 
it would be in the public interest and 
require positive congressional action. 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 


N March 8th the Senate Committee 

on Foreign Relations approved the 
joining of the United States with the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). This group 
would replace the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. 

As reported in last month’s issue, the 
National Wool Growers Association op- 
posed ratification in hearings held Feb- 
ruary 14. 

State Department witnesses were 
committed by the committee to a state- 
ment that treaty approval is not to be 
considered ratification of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and that the OECD would not 
undertake to interfere in trade mat- 
The resolution approved by the 
refers to this testi- 
mony and specifically states that ap- 
proval of the treaty shall not be 
construed to limit Congress in the exer- 


ters. 
Senate committee 


cise of any power it now has. 





Renewed Effort Pledged for Promotion Program 


ON CLYDE of Heber City, Utah, 

was re-elected for a third one- 
year term as president of the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council at a meet- 
ing of the council’s board of directors 
March 14, in Denver. With his elec- 
tion, Mr. Clyde declared that the coun- 
cil in the coming year would do 
whatever is necessary to bridge the 
gap for better working relations with 
packers and retailers. 

He said the council must gain the 
confidence of retailers and packers in 
promoting lamb in order that the pro- 
ducer can realize a profit. He pointed 
out that lamb in the past has tradi- 
tionally been above other red meats in 
live price but at the present, it is below 
other red meats. 

Mr. Clyde addressed his remarks to 
the annual meeting of delegates to the 
American Sheep Producers Council. He 
promised them that the council and its 
officers would take a new look at the 
promotion program to see if something 
else could not be done to generate a 
higher live price for lamb. He asked 
for help from all the delegates and any 
sheep producers in the way of ideas 
which might help the program. 

“There is no denying that our pro- 
motion program for lamb and wool,” 
he continued, “has done an excellent 
job, but we must do more.” I cannot 
believe, he declared, that the sheep 
industry has outlived its usefulness. 
I still feel that there is a place for 
the sheep industry in the United States. 


We know, he added, that our promo- 
tion program can increase the con- 
sumption of lamb and wool but we are 
still failing to get our proportionate 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Clyde outlined certain situations 
which inevitably contribute to a poor 
market such as drouth and imports. 
3ut, he added, the producer can not 
stand much more of this inadequate 
price for his products. 


Requests Assistance of Producers 


To stimulate immediate action on his 
program for a new look in lamb pro- 
motion, President Clyde called for the 
assistance of all producers in submit- 
ting ideas that they feel will help the 
program. He said the ASPC staff will 
list and evaluate these suggestions and 
work on immediate implementation of 
those suggestions which can _ prove 
helpful to the program. 

The board of directors, at their meet- 
ing which immediately followed the 
annual delegates convention, approved 
a total budget of $3,200,000 for the 
1961-62 fiscal year which begins July 1. 
This includes a lamb advertising and 
promotion budget of $1,155,223 or 54 
per cent of the advertising budget. 
Wool promotion and advertising will 
make up 46 per cent of the advertising 
budget and amounts to $1,047,927. The 
remaining portion of the total budget, 
$996,850, is made up for operating ex- 
penses, administration, statistical, edu- 


President Don Clyde (second from right), of Heber City, Utah, examines the 
all-wool tie of Secretary J. M. (Casey) Jones at the annual delegates and direc- 
tors meeting of the American Sheep Producers Council. At right is Hugh Baber 
of Chico, California, new vice president, succeeding Walter Pfluger (second from 
left) of Eden, Texas, who declined to be renominated for the vice presidency. 


cation and information, equipment, the 
New York office of the American Wool 
Council and the employee benefit plan. 
Included in the wool advertising and 
promotion budget is $75,000 for Wool- 
ens and Worsteds of America on a 
matching fund basis with the other 
segments of the wool industry for a 
public relations program for American- 
made wool products. Woolens and Wor- 
steds also is allotted $18,000 for the 
Miss Wool of America promotion. 

The wool budget also includes $100,- 
000 for national product publicity on 
woolens, worsteds and _ woolknits 
through Woolknit Associates, with $60,- 
000 of that amount on a matching fund 
basis with Woolknit Associates. 

The Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest is allotted a budget of $71,802 
to conduct a nation-wide program by 
the American Wool Council and the 
women’s auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. The contest this 
year is on the basis of the 20 state and 
area sheep councils of the ASPC. 

The contest for 1961 opens April 1. 
The number of contestants is expected 
to be near 15,000 girls who will make 
wool garments from 100 per cent 
American loomed wool. 

The contest will operate with former 
contest directors having juris- 
diction over their own states while 
operating in cooperation with one or 
more new states supervised by new 
directors. 

A vacation trip to Hawaii will be 
awarded to the top Senior and Junior 
winners at the nationa! finals in Salt 
Lake City on January 22, 1962, in con- 
junction with the National Wool Grow- 
Association convention. Scholar- 
ships, sewing machines, savings bonds 
and wool fabric are among the other 
prizes awarded at the national finals. 
District and state or area finals will 
be conducted in the fall. 

National contest director for the 
women’s auxiliary is Mrs. S. M. Ercan- 
brack, Provo, Utah. Mrs. 
Gladys Chapitis, supervisor of home 
sewing for the American Wool Council, 
is contest supervisor for the council. 

One new officer was elected to the 
ASPC. Hugh Baber of Chico, Cali- 
fornia was named to succeed Walter 
Pfluger of Eden, Texas, as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Pfluger declined the nomina- 
tion. Other officers are Farrell Shultz 
of DeGraff, Ohio, treasurer; Mrs. Eu- 
nice Gray of Denver, assistant treas- 
urer; and J. M. (Casey) Jones of 
Denver, executive secretary. The di- 
rectors gave Mr. Pfluger a standing 

(Continued on page 37) 
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this month's 


have read the transcript of the panel 

discussion at the NWGA convention 
and certainly agree that the sheep busi- 
ness is in great distress. 

We go through the motions of bar- 
gaining, but end up taking what we 
are offered for both our wool and our 
lambs. We know it isn’t a problem of 
supply and demand because, as Mr. 
Meaker reminded us, the supply in times 
past was handled well and consumed 
with a good profit to the producer. We 
are just not being paid a fair price. 
That is the big trouble; and until the 
producers organize to such an extent 
that they can bargain from strength 
and thus have a voice that will dictate 
the price for their products, they will 
keep on going broke and out of business. 

To restrict and impose high tariffs on 
foreign wools and lambs would help too. 
However, no one is going to weep for 
people who won’t help themselves. To 
my way of thinking we producers will 
have to band together, and stick to- 
gether, in order to market our products 
for prices that will allow us to continue 
in business. 

—D. D. Hodges 
Sheridan, Montana 


. my opinion sheepmen could do the 
following to improve their position 
in the market place: 

1. Strive to produce the type lamb de- 
sired in the market place. 

2. In areas such as ours lamb mar- 
keting pools are of immense value to the 
farm flock producer. It provides volume, 
attracts more buyers and should give 
producers better bargaining power. It 
provides opportunity to sort lambs into 
more uniform lots and present a more 
attractive package. 

3. Producers need to be informed of 
market grades and requirements. They 
have to produce quality. 

—K. E. Waud 
Othello, Washington 


W: in this vicinity sell our lambs in 
Ogden through the auction and most 
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producers are not satisfied with this 
means of selling. There are too few buy- 
ers and there is no competition between 
them. They set the price among the few 
buyers and divide the lambs to fit their 
needs. 

As for the method of grading lambs, 
all the advantage goes to the packer. Our 
lambs are sorted as close as ever and the 
medium lambs are bought by the packer 
for two or three cents below the tops, 
then killed with the top lambs and hung 
on the same racks and graded “Swift 
Premium.” The producer receives no 
benefit from this manner of grading. 

I don’t know the answer to marketing 
our lambs but something has to be done 
so that we can get enough out of our 
lambs to operate. 

—Charles R. Kippen 
Morgan, Utah 


HE way I see it our trouble is in the 
retail store. On the live market lamb 
is considerably lower in price than beef; 
vet when one goes to a meat market to 
buy lamb it is higher priced than beef. A 
housewife will naturally buy the cheaper 
meat. Most retail stores have lamb 
priced so high that it is not a consumer 
meat but a luxury meat. 

I have been in a lot of stores that do 
not display lamb like they do beef, pork, 
etc., but if you ask for it they will bring 
it out to you. 

Now, how are we going to have a 
healthy lamb market if the retailers will 
not sell lamb at the same margin of profit 
as they do beef, pork and other meats? 

—Ed Bowles 
Afton, Wyoming 


ERHAPS forming some kind of mar- 

keting organization would help, but 

as long as the government allows other 

countries to export lamb in any form 
to this country we are in trouble. 

From what I can see, the government 

is trying, and succeeding, in driving 

the sheepmen out of business. 
—Richard G. Keithly 
Lakeport, California 


| order to sell a product it is neces- 
sary to advertise that product and 
keep advertising it. This applies to 
sheepmen also. There should also be 
some research as to the cause of the 
off-flavor generally attributed to lamb 
and mutton. I have never been able to 
detect this off-flavor in any of the 
lambs and old ewes which I have 
slaughtered, but whenever I chance to 
order some lamb chops in a restaurant, 
it is there. This off-flavor is the main 
“beef” the consumer has against lamb 
and mutton. Research with this aim 
would be a great help. Any G.I., espe- 
cially those who had to eat lamb or 
mutton from Australia during the war, 
will tell you this. 

I wish to congratulate those who 
went to Washington and talked the 
government into finally buying lamb. 
We should keep pressure on them to 
buy more. The idea of sending lamb 
recipes to members fcr distribution is 
a good one, especially recipes illus- 
trated by color photos of chops, roasts, 
etc. Ways should be found so that lamb 
could be bought all year around and 
retail stores should give it the same 
consideration they do beef. 

Here on our own small ranch when 
I came to this part of the country no 
one ate lamb or mutton and I was 
laughed at, but after a year or two 
some wanted to buy a lamb to butcher. 
They see the ewes around, pick out 
the one they want and buy it on the 
hoof. I built simple facilities for butch- 
ering right on the place, and help those 
who do not know how to butcher or 
do it for them. 

I have never advertised, but the 
people who bought the first lambs have 
told others how they like my product 
and that they could not find any off- 
flavor in any of them, lamb or old ewe. 
I have been here 15 years and the old 
customers are still coming every year 
for their lamb even two or three. 
They bring new people every year so 
that now I am selling from producer 
to customer, approximately 30 to 35 
lambs every year in an area where 
everybody once shunned lamb and 
mutton. 

We have to be persistent and find 
our own ways to get where we want 
to go. 

Paul F. Kaut 
Burnt Ranch, Calif. 


feel that foreign imports are hurt- 

ing our sheep market more than 
anything else. I can’t see where a 
marketing organization can help unless 
the tariff is raised. We can’t compete 
with foreign countries’ imports with 
our high standard of operating ex- 
penses in America. 

—B. V. Fleming 
Pinon, New Mexico 
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Requested Ute Tribal Council to assist 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
New Mexico Wool Growers in reducing 
predator problem prevalent along boundary 
of Ute Reservation. 

Extended thanks to New Mexico Fish and 
Wildlife Service and state game depart- 
ment for cooperation in control of predatory 
animals. 

Requested $25,000 increase in federal ap- 
propriation to New Mexico for predator 
control. 

Commended State Tax Commission for 
continuing fair and equitable formula for 
assessment of livestock and grazing lands. 
Urged wool growers to cooperate in follow- 
ing rules when rendering livestock for tax 
purposes. Stated in this connection it 
could not be emphasized too strongly that 
in recent years tax receipts from sheep and 
goats has fallen considerably below former 
levels working distinct hardship on efficient 
operation of Sheep Sanitary Board. 

Urged Congress extend to all states 90 
per cent of mineral royalties as it did for 
Alaska when granting that territory state- 





Floyd Lee offers congratulations to New Mexico Miss Wool, Miss Gayle 
Hudgens, Hobbs, (center). Looking on are the other lovely Miss Wool con- 
testants—left to right, Margaret Montgomery, Truth or Consequences, first 
alternate Miss Wool; Bobbi Bowman, Hawaii; Sue Ann Stefan, Magdalena; 
Joyce Winfrey, Santa Fe; Diana Blaire, Carlsbad and Sylvia Lydick, Las 
Cruces. (New Mexico Stockman photo) 


New Mexico Wool Growers Stage 
Highly Successful Convention 


pee 500 sheep producers from all 
parts of New Mexico attended the 
58th annual convention of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. at Roswell, 
February 5-7. Overall theme of the 
convention was one of serious business 
as the wool growers determined to do 
something about the many problems 
confronting their industry. 

W. E. “Hi” Overton, Yeso, who had 
served one year as president was unani- 
mously reelected for another term. Joe 
Skeen, Picacho, and Lloyd Treat, Hope, 
were reelected vice presidents. Jack 
Huning, Los Lunas, was named vice 
president to succeed Gordon Bond of 
Albuquerque who had served his two 
years in that office. H. M. Corn, Ros- 
well, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Parley Jensen of Albuquerque resigned 
as executive secretary and Mrs. Betty 
Ann Callaway of Albuquerque was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president to 
handle the association office. 

In his president’s 
Overton stressed the urgency of spend- 
ing a great deal of time and money in 
working for an extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act. He also detailed other 
work of the association during the past 


year. 


message, W. E 


Principal speakers in the formal 
sessions of the convention were Gover- 


nor Edwin Mechem and Dean W. L. 
Stangel, Lubbock, Texas, former head 
of the animal husbandry department 


and dean of agriculture at Texas Tech. 
The wool producers were welcomed to 
Roswell by Mayor Lake Frazier and the 
response to the welcome was given by 
Harry Lee of San Mateo. Rev. Charles 
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R. Davies of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church gave the invocation. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the annual banquet at which the state 
finals for the Miss Wool contest were 
held. The contest under the direction 
of Mrs. Robert White of Santa Rosa 
was a big hit with the wool growers. 
Named Miss Wool for New Mexico was 
Gayle Hudgens, 19-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Don Hudgens, Hobbs. 

Also at the banquet Floyd W. Lee, 
president emeritus, and Miss Isabel 
Benson, former executive secretary of 
the organization, were honored for their 
long years of service to the association. 
Lee was presented with a pair of dia- 
mond-studded cuff links and Miss Ben- 
son (who was unable to attend the 
meeting) was presented with a pearl 
and diamond necklace. 

The association scheduled their 59th 
annual convention for Albuquerque, 
February 4-6, 1962. They also set their 
24th annual ram sale for August 4 at 
the state fair grounds in Albuquerque. 

Named as New Mexico delegates to 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
were Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo: A. S. 
MacArthur, Wagon Mound: Joe Skeen, 
Picacho and W. E. Overton, Yeso. 

All officers of the women’s auxiliary 
were relected: Mrs. A. D. Jones of Ros- 
well was named general chairman, Mrs. 
Joe Skeen, Picacho, secretary-treasurer 
and Mrs. J. L. Merritt. Yeso, historian. 

Following is a digest of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the wool growers: 

Solicited financial assistance of White 
Sands missile range and Ft. Bliss missile 
center to assist in abatement of predators 
on land adjacent to the respective reserva- 
tions. 


hood. 

Reiterated previous position and con- 
tinued to condemn any legislation setting 
up wilderness areas. 

Urged Congress extend National Wool 
Act without time limitation. Directed offi- 
cers to extend every effort to obtain renewal 
of National Wool Act. 

Opposed any and all increases of taxes of 
any kind except for possible increase of 
taxes as will solve present school emer- 
gency. In this connection favored governor’s 
suggestion of increase in present sales tax 
of from 2 to 3 per cent for limited time. 

Favored revision of all state bureaus 
spending tax money. 

Recommended continued support of Mr. 
Stephen Hart and National Livestock Tax 
Committee and commended them for their 
work. 

Expressed deep concern about effects on 
individual users of federal range under pro- 
gram of reduction of numbers of livestock 
by BLM and Forest Service. Recommended 
that no cuts be placed into effect until agree- 
ment has been reached with permittee or 
until range study has been made by inde- 
pendent agency using long-term study to 
evaluate the carrying capacity of the range. 

Expressed sincere belief that unregulated 
imports of lamb and mutton are not only 
causing depressing effects on domestic mar- 
kets but continued intent to import such 

(Continued on page 23) 





Floyd Lee and his daughter Bita accept 
a pair of cuff links from W. E. Overton, 
a gift from the New Mexico association 
for the many years of service given to 
the sheep industry. (New Mexico Stock- 
man photo) 
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(Continued from page 18) 
other states. This research has involved 
live and carcass measurements as well as 
needle probes and somascope readings. 
While these findings are not sufficiently 
complete to have wide practical applica- 
tion at this time, they do indicate that in 
the not too distant future we will be 
able to identify breeding stock which 
can transmit superior muscling. 

At the Wisconsin station we have been 
attempting to determine the association 
of weaning traits, and carcass weights 
and measurements (which do not require 
cutting up the carcass) with loin-eye 
area. Data from three crossbreeding ex- 
periments involving 347 lambs were ob- 
tained, 

Some of the more important carcass 
measurements that were taken were the 
width of gigots, circumference of thighs 
and circumference of forearm. The width 
of gigots was measured across both 
thighs above a level of the juncture of 
the hind legs and just below the tailhead. 
This usually coincided with the greatest 
width of the thighs. Circumference of 
both thighs was determined by placing a 
tape at the crevice formed by the hind 
legs and circling around both thighs. 

In the experiment where lambs were 
slaughtered at 120 days of age, there 
was a high correlation between live 
weight and loin-eye area. Another ex- 
periment where body measurements were 
taken at weaning and the lambs slaugh- 
tered two months later when fat was 
conducted, the body measurements 
proved of little value in predicting loin- 
eye area that far in advance of slaughter, 
but again the lambs that were heavy at 
weaning tended to produce carcasses 
with greater loin-eye area. 

In all three experiments, the carcass 
measurements of width of gigots and 
circumference of thighs were highly cor- 
related with each other and were each 
highly associated with loin-eye area. 
There was little or no advantage in com- 
bining other carcass measurements with 
these two to increase the accuracy of 
prediction. Thus, the lambs which were 
heavily muscled in the leg-of-lamb tended 
to have large eye muscles. 

The results of this study, together 
with others, suggests that the combina- 
tion of carcass weight and width of gi- 
gots are useful indicators of carcass 
muscling without having to break the 
carcass. The use of live lamb measure- 
ments for prediction of loin-eye area 
needs further study. 

In summary, it would seem that em- 
phasis for immediate improvement 
should be on the meatiness of lambs. 
Quality, which refers to factors associ- 
ated with eating qualities, can hardly be 
improved until research indicates its im- 
portance, the degree required and how 
it can be measured. 
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DEDICATED 


ASSOCIATES 
ESTABLISHED fy 


TO 
PROMOTION OF 
WOOLKNIT FASHIONS 


Longest established wool promotion ‘group... 


(WiavonCUQuuge 


1939-1961 22nd YEAR 


voluntarily organized 


OF by mill men and suppliers to promote and increase sale of all- 


American woolknit fashions. All funds of domestic origin 


A new Early Bird Color Forecast is 
now being released by Woolknit 
Associates to woolen mills, designers, 
knitters, resident buying offices and 
sportswear buyers forecasting colors for 
fall 1961. 

All shades have been swatched in all- 
American wool yarn from the Top Com- 
pany, Boston, accurately dyed by Banner 
Yarn Dyeing Corporation, Brooklyn, 
Net. 

These seasonal wool yarn color charts 
have been a valuable aid to the fabric 
and dress trades by helping them think 
in terms of wool when developing their 
lines. Compiled after thorough research 
of trends here and abroad, these fore- 


OME 100,000 little lambs annually 
give their all to the most glamorous 
of destinies—luxurious, cloud-soft wool 
powder puffs. Most of these puffs are 
huge bath powder size, tinted in fabu- 
lous colors, and a small percentage are 
used in compacts, face powder and 
rouge. 


Although lambswool has had this cos- 
metic use for more than a quarter of a 
century, it represented only about 2 per 
cent of the industry’s output of bath 
powder puffs until a few years ago when 
colors were introduced. Today, 50 per 
cent of bath powder puffs are made of 
lambswool. 


Among the reasons why wool has 
made such great strides in the cosmetic 
field, where eye appeal is a tremendous 
factor, is its affinity for pure colors and 
the utter luxury of the rich softness and 
depth of its pile. More practical attrib- 
utes are its complete washability and 
durability; genuine all-American wool 
never mats with use or loses its springy 
fluffiness. 

According to the Penthouse Manufac- 
turing Company, largest producers of 
lambswool puffs, only the finest coat 
from the spring lambs is used, selected 
for its high pile and luxurious texture. 
The best grades are raised in the Cali- 
fornia Imperial Valley. They receive the 
wool in pelt form, already shampooed 
and dyed in a range of 36 shades. To 
make the round puffs with the wool on 
both sides, the pelt is cut in double 
circles with the fleece on the outside 
and the leather joined together, back to 
back. 


casts have achieved an impressive re- 
putation for their accuracy in predicting 
the new color leaders. 


For the past five years these fashion 
color predictions for the wool industry 
have been made possible by funds sup- 
plied by the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

Judging from reports in the trade, 
1961 has all the earmarks of reaching 
the greatest woolknit boom in fashion 
history! One of the largest menswear 
knitters reports that bookings this month 
for fall are at a five-year peak. Several 
dyers report an average increase of 80 
per cent on wool dyeing over last year. 


Wool-Striped Coordinates 


- dak 
Ss 


HIS photo is just one of many fash- 

ion publicity pictures circulated by 
Woolknit Associates to newspaper and 
fashion magazine editors throughout 
the country. Each photo is accom- 
panied by a description of the garment, 
the name of the designer and always 
extolling one of the many virtues of 
all-American wool. 

The description with this particular 
outfit stated, “The three-piece coordi- 
nate in knitted wool, with its fantastic 
versatility, is rapidly becoming the lead- 
ing fashion way of life for American 
women. The springy all-American wool 
fiber bounces off all signs of wrinkles or 
mussing, never catches lint or dust. 
Can be a real joy to own.” 
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M. P. Espil 
Arizona 





Concerted Effort Needed 
To Combat Wilderness 
Propaganda 


UR secretary, M. C. Claar, and I have 

just returned from a Forest Service 
hearing on the proposal to change a 
primitive area to wilderness. 

The Forest Service proposes to re- 
duce the present Selway-Bitterroot 
primitive area of 1,875,000 acres to 
about 1,163,550 acres, reclassifying it as 
a wilderness area. No doubt they have 
made a careful study of the areas to be 
excluded and due to present roads, and 
some utilization of natural resources, 
deemed it advisable to keep these areas 
in the primitive status. 

The Wilderness Society proponents 
testified there should be no exclusions. 
They further testified that recreation, 
hiking, fishing, hunting and photog- 
raphy were multiple use. They further 
stated mining and lumbering were sin- 
gle use, inferring that harvesting of the 
natural resources, creating employment, 
payment of taxes to support our econ- 
omy was serving selfish interests. 

The information put into the record 
by the representative of the National 
Wilderness Society and some of their 
followers was most confusing. It is 
apparent this will distort the facts re- 
garding need for wilderness areas. 

The last Congress passed a multiple- 
use bill and it was signed into law by 
the President. The study of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission will not be completed for some 
time. It is premature the Forest 
Service cannot wait until this study is 
completed before asking for any with- 
drawal of land for wilderness. 
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Joe Mendiburu 
California 


Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


Don Tavenner 
Montana 


Chas. Schreiner, III 
Texas 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota Utah 
Now before Congress is legislation 
which would authorize designating 
more than 50 million acres of federal 
land as wilderness. Proponents are very 
diligently working to secure passage of 
this legislation. They have a following 
of grass root supporters in every com- 
munity. It will require the most con- 
certed effort of every individual inter- 
ested and dependent on multiple use 
of federal lands to counter this propa- 

ganda. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Sheep Industry Not 
Dead - Just Hungry 


T our annual meeting in January, 
1960, the members of the Indiana 
Sheep Breeders Association felt we 
should do our bit for the industry by 
becoming affiliated with the National 
Wool Growers Association. We feel the 
association has accomplished many 
things that have helped all of us. 
Again at our meeting held at Purdue 
University January 19, 1961, we voted 
and agreed to be included again. 
While our operations are very differ- 
ent from the West, South or East we 
are vitally interested in the welfare 
of the sheep industry the nation over. 
Most of the Indiana agriculture is 
diversified and only a few farms feed 
or raise sheep. A large number of 
breeders have purebred flocks and are 
doing a wonderful job in improving the 
quality of their breeds. However, most 
farm income comes from hogs and cattle 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Welby Aagard 


H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


with thousands of acres of corn, small 
grains and soybeans. 

I do not have the answers to all the 
ailments of the industry, nor does any 
other person. It is not that simple. How- 
ever, I do have some personal opinions 
gained by experience and careful obser- 
vations. 

We must improve the grades and 
quality of our products to compete with 
other meats and synthetics. 

Many times as I have visited markets 
I have found lambs with worms, long 
tails and tags and also ticks, which in 
turn creates an air that kills the demand 
from all points—marketing, consump- 
tion and breeding. Some of our farmers 
in the Middlewest “just keep a few 
sheep to keep the weeds down.” 

Most Indiana sheepmen feel that the 
grading at markets does not give enough 
spread for good and poor grades. There- 
fore the encouragement for improving 
our quality through breeding and feed- 
ing is at a standstill. 

I feel that if our market lambs car- 
ried more lean meat and a higher dress- 
ing percentage at smaller weight our 
prices would be worthwhile. 

Wool should be graded more closely 
and kept free of burrs and dirt. 

Our pastures could be improved with 
reseeding to new grasses and fertilized 
to triple capacity and avoid dry weather 
“burnouts” and at the same time help 
control worms. 

When George Hislop said, “The solu- 
tion to our price and profit problems 
must start at the retail level,” he was 
right on several counts. We must offer 
a product superior to others that can 
not be duplicated. 
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Lambs that become too old and large 
develop a mutton smell and taste and 
should go into cold cuts and weiners. 
It is no wonder some people do not like 
lamb. 

From our own experience in slaugh- 
tering lambs we find young thick- 
meated lambs are very desirable while 
older lambs are very undesirable from 
the standpoint of taste. 

I do not think our industry is dead, 
but it is hungry! 

—Herbert D. McCormick, President 

Indiana Sheep Breeders Association 


W voming President Lauds 
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Senators’ Contributions 


HE Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation is indeed fortunate to have 
two United States senators working for 
us in Washington who have taken their 
leadership rolls in such an aggressive 
manner on so many issues involving our 
industry. 

Wyoming’s Senior Senator Gale Mc- 
Gee, after introducing legislation to aid 
us materially in our struggle against 
the foreign imports of lamb and mutton, 
has also taken the bit in his teeth and 
urged Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman to take immediate action to 
relieve the depressed lamb market. 

The announcement has been made 
through Senator McGee’s office that 
steps have been taken to purchase froz- 
en lamb carcasses, 55 pounds and up, 
for immediate distribution through 
various federal, state and charitable in- 
stitutions. To insure that this lamb is 
properly presented the American Sheep 
Producers Council will cooperate with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in furnishing recipes and tech- 
nical advice on the cooking of various 
lamb dishes. 

Senator McGee also prepared and in- 
troduced S. 876, co-sponsored by Sena- 
tor Hickey, to establish a tariff quota 
on lamb and mutton. This bill is a 
much needed piece of legislation since 
the Tariff Commission has determined 
during the last year that the producers 
of lamb and mutton are not eligible for 
relief under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Due 
to the fact that the escape clause is 
completely ineffective for lamb produc- 
ers and feeders, the only solution seems 
to be direct corrective legislation by 
Congress. It is most gratifying to see 
our Wyoming senators take aggressive 
leadership and direct action in this 
matter. S. 876 provides that whenever 
imports of lamb or mutton exceed the 
average of the immediately past five- 
year period, a tariff of 10 cents a pound 
will be levied. The present tariff of 
31% cents a pound on lamb and 214 
cents on mutton, dressed, is obviously 
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not enough to cover the price differen- 
tial at this time. 

Senator Joe iickey has taken the 
lead in the senate in the introduction 
of and securing co-sponsors for the ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act. He 
has been most diligent in the follow-up 
of this bill with both his colleagues and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He has 
prevailed on Secretary Freeman to get 
administration approval for this bill. 
As governor of Wyoming and as a mem- 
ber of the platform committee of his 
party Senator Hickey recognized the 
need for the extension of the National 
Wool Act and was instrumental in se- 
curing his party’s approval. He also has 
been keenly interested in public land 
matters affecting Wyoming. He has ini- 
tiated a bill to return 90 per cent of 
the mineral royalties to the states of 
origin. 

Another bill Senator Hickey has 
co-sponsored is 8S, 707 with respect to ap- 
peals before the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Forest Service. This bill 
would provide, for the first time, access 
to local federal district courts with a 
de novo appeal. Securing this right has 
long been needed by all users of forest 
and public lands. As it is now, the 
average user must go through a long 
and costly appeal procedure and seldom 
gets a hearing before a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 

The keen interest of these men in the 
problems of the sheep industry is 
greatly appreciated. Not only are they 
acquainting themselves with our prob- 
lems, but they have also initiated direct 
action on our behalf. We thank them 
for their excellent leadership in these 
matters. The success of their efforts 
would not only reflect improved condi- 
tions in Wyoming but throughout the 
industry as a whole. 

—Joe M. Donlin, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


200,000 Pounds New Clip 
Wool Moves in N. M. 


HEARING is the big job in New Mex- 
ico this month. At this writing 

many of the sheepmen in New Mexico 
have already sheared or are in the 
process. 

Around 200,000 pounds of new crop 
wool was sold at Artesia, New Mexico, 
Tuesday, March 14, by the Artesia Co- 
operative. Prices ranged from 36% to 
50 cents per grease pound. Major buy- 
ers were: C. J. Weber, Slim Murphy, 
E. O. Oglesby and Henry Davis. Other 
buyers included Max Riley, Jim Ma- 
honey and Steve Stressinger. 

The Artesia sale, the first for this 
year’s wool clip offering, is to be fol- 
lowed by offerings at other New Mexico 
warehouses. 


Spring lambs brought $18.50 to $20 
in the Southwest this week. Old crop 
fat and feeder lambs were quoted most- 
ly steady in the Ft. Worth market to 
50 cents lower. Trading remains slow 
in New Mexico. Feedlots in the Pecos 
Valley are fairly well cleaned out and 
ranchers now are concentrating on 
spring shearing. Clipped fats and feed- 
ers in the Roswell area are quoted 
around $15 to $15.50. 

New Mexico had some moisture this 
past month and in general the prospect 
for early grass is good. 

—wW. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers Inc. 


Texas President Extends 


Invitation for Pageant 


I 
N selected to represent as many sheep 
councils throughout the United States 
at the Miss Wool of America Pageant 
to be held in San Angelo, Texas. If you 
will come to the pageant, to be held 
April 22, you will get a chance to see 
all these girls. We urge all of you to 
support your National Miss Wool pro- 
gram by attending this very important 
function if you possibly can. This is 
one of the most successful promotion 
programs yet devised by wool growers. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association held its first quarterly 
meeting of 1961 in Mineral Wells, 
Texas, March 24-25. Among the many 
topics discussed at this meeting were 
requests for additional goat and mohair 
research. 

Our association has continued to 
work very hard on state legislative mat- 
ters to protect the interests of the sheep 
and goat industry cf Texas, and has 
kept a close watch on bills that might 
be passed which would further restrict 
our free enterprise system. 

The TS&GRA employed a field rep- 
resentative in January of this year, and 
in addition to securing many new mem- 
bers for our association, he has done 
excellent work in public relations and 
livestock theft matters. 

We are continuing our efforts in se- 
curing new members by urging our 
districts within the state to organize 
and hold meetings and _ discussion 
groups at the local level in order for 
the officers and staff to be kept in- 
formed as to the needs of our growers. 

One of our new subcommittees on 
taxes has begun to perform an excel- 
lent service for us, and we feel they 
will be able to render us good service 
by keeping constant watch on tax mat- 
ters that affect the livestock industry. 

—Chas. Schreiner, III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association 
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Prices Fairly Steady; California 
Springers Begin Moving 


March 24, 1961 

AMB prices remained steady with 

some strength shown toward the 
latter part of the month. This strength 
was largely due to a fairly even supply, 
the oncoming spring lambs and the 
purchase of a substantial volume of 
frozen domestic lamb by the govern- 
ment. 

Any increase in price, of course, 
would be more than welcomed by pro- 
ducers. On March 18, 1961, dressed 
choice lamb in New York 
$38.10 compared to a March 19, 1960, 
price of $46.35 or a reduction of $8.25. 
On the same dates live lambs sold in 
Chicago at $17.88 and $22.62 respective- 
ly. 

The spring lamb season is now under- 
way. On March 20 the USDA Market 
News reports that a sale of approxi- 
mately 40,000 spring lambs had been 
confirmed in California. Choice and 
prime spring slaughter lambs weighing 
90 to 110 pounds sold at $19 to $20 and 
several strings of choice 85-pound 
feeder lambs at $18. 

The government has purchased in 
the first four weeks of the program a 
total of 6,468,000 pounds of frozen 
domestic lamb or roughly about 15 per 
cent of total lamb supply. In spite of 
this volume purchase, lamb _ prices 
aren’t responding accordingly.  Al- 
though lamb doesn’t operate under a 
true supply and demand situation, ma- 
jor purchases of this type should give 
some extra boost to the price. 

Imports of all red meat in 1960 were 
23 per cent below the 1959 figure. Lamb 
imports, however, were 31 per cent 
higher than in the previous year 
12,431,000 pounds compared to 9,445,000 
pounds. Lamb imports for last Decem- 
ber showed a sharp 145 per cent in- 
crease over a year ago. 

By providing high quality meat read- 
ily available at all times in the cuts 
desired and at a lower price, imports 
are seriously hurting the domestic lamb 
market. As imports increase, the effect 
gets increasingly worse. 

January 1 inventory figures show 
total stock sheep at one per cent below 
the revised 1960 estimates. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the stock sheep are in the 
13. western major sheep producing 
states. 

The Easter 


season should give an 
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sold for 


extra spurt to the lamb price but no 
major advances are foreseen through 
April. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 

Early March: Near 12,500 head of 
choice 100- to 112-pound slaughter 
lambs with number one and two pelts 
sold at $16.50 to $17. 

Mid March: 1,000 choice and prime 
spring slaughter lambs sold at $20. 

CALIFORNIA 

Early March: Around seven loads of 
choice with prime end slaughter lambs 
weighing 108 to 114 pounds off alfalfa 
pastures with number one pelts moved 
at $18 to $18.50, while over 8,000 head 
of choice with good end 110- to 118- 
pounders moved at $17.50 to $18. Four- 
and-a-half loads of choice 107- to 111- 
pound slaughter lambs with number 
two to full wool pelts sold at $18 to 
$18.25 with 150 head of choice and 
prime 100-pound supplemental fed 
spring lambs bringing $21. 

Mid March: Near 2,500 head of choice 
and prime 90- to 100-pound slaughter 





Week Ended... 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Prime 
Choice .. 
Good . 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


lambs sold at $21 while near 5,000 head 
of choice and prime 90- to 100-pound 
slaughter lambs brought $20 to $20.25, 
all for delivery within the next two 
weeks. Six hundred head of choice and 
prime 95- to 100-pound supplemental 
fed spring lambs moved at $21. In the 
northern sector of the Imperial Valley 
a load of choice and prime 104-pound 
fully wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$17.75 and a load with number two pelts 
weighing 107 pounds moved at $17. At 
least 5,000 mixed slaughter and feeder 
spring lambs sold at $19 while 1,000 
good and choice 85-pound spring feed- 
ers moved at $18. 
COLORADO 


Early March: A few loads of choice 
and prime shorn 108- to 116-pound 
slaughter lambs with No. 2 pelts sold at 
$16 to $16.25. 

Mid March: Several loads of choice 
and prime 98- to 113-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 while a 
few 112- to 118-pound lambs moved at 
$17.25 to $17.50. A big string of choice 
and prime shorn lambs weighing 110 
pounds with number two pelts moved at 
$16. A few loads weighing 108 to 114 
pounds sold at $15.75 to $16.25. 

Ewes: A package lot of utility and 
good 155-pound slaughter ewes sold at 
$5.50. Three loads of utility to good 
slaughter ewes moved at $5.65 to $5.75. 


IDAHO 


Early March: A load of choice and 
prime under 110-pound slaughter lambs 
sold in the wool at $17.50. 











1960 
March 19 
2,700,666 


1961 
March 18 
2 804,493 


$23.25 
22.62 


21.82 


$18.48 
17.88 
16.45 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds........ 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


48.00 
46.35 


38.35 
38.10 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Feb. 25 
255,000 
233,000 


March 4 
270,000 
240,000 


March 18 
300,000 
236,000 


March 11 
255,000 
236,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
{No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,435,000 
1,437,000 


Calves 
385,000 
389,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,117,000 
1,076,000 


Hogs 
5,078,000 
5,841,000 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


September 
5,323,304 
3,262,824 


October 
1,469,362 
3,239,090 


December 
3,952,000 
5,512,000 


November 
1,093,000 
3,570,000 








The National Wool Grower: 





Mid March: Two loads of choice 103- 
to 105-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$17 to $17.50. 

MONTANA 

Early March: A string of 2,100 good 
and choice 100- to 117-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $15.30 to $15.75 while one 
load of good and choice 123-pounders 
moved at $14.45. 1,300 good to mostly 
choice 100- to 110-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $15.75 to $16 while a 
string of 1,800 good and choice 117- to 
125-pound lambs brought $14.50 to 
$15.30. Around 300 choice 91-pound 
shearing lambs moved at $16. 

Mid March: About 2,000 good and 
choice 108- to 118-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $15.25 to $16.25. Two 
hundred choice 102-pound shearing 
lambs moved at $16.25. In northwest 
Montana a load of choice and prime 
111- to 114-pound slaughter lambs car- 
rying a number one pelt moved at $16.25 
to $16.35 delivered. 

Ewes: In early March 400 good and 
choice two-to five-year-old bred ewes 
sold at $15 to $21 per head while in 
mid-March 100 mostly good one- to two- 
year-old fresh shorn ewes with lambs 
at side sold at $12.90 per pair. 

NEW MEXICO 

Early March: Some 5,400 good and 
choice 77- to 85-pound feeder ees 
with number one pelts moved at $15.5( 
to $16. 

Mid March: Several loads of good 
and choice 80- to 90-pound fall shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $14 to $14.75 
with a string of 600 mostly choice 95- 
pounders going at $15, and a band of 
6,000 head of good and choice 85- to 
95-pound lambs were contracted for and 
delivered at $16. 

OREGON 

Early March: On a delivered basis 
two loads of choice and prime 107- to 
110-pound wooled slaughter lambs sold 
at $17 while two loads of choice and 
prime 100- to 105-pounders carrying a 
number two and three pelt moved at 
$16.75 to $17. <A string of 700 head 
choice and prime 95- to 112-pound mixed 
shorn and wooled lambs sold at $17 
wooled and $16 to $16.50 shorn. 

Mid March: A string of 400 head, 
mostly choice, 100- to 108-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs with number three pelts sold 
at $17 to $17.50 delivered. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Early March: Around two loads of 
choice and prime 107-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.50. 

Mid March: Several loads of choice 
and prime 105- to 115-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs moved at $17 to $17.50 
to Colorado packers. 

TEXAS 

Early March: In the San Angelo area 
several loads of fat lambs were sold 
locally at $16 to $16.50. At the same 
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time feeder lambs were bringing $16 
to $16.75 in that area. 

Mid March: In the south Texas area 
many transactions have been confirmed 
with several loads of good and choice 
80- to 95-pound fall shorn slaughter 
lambs selling at $14 to $14.75. 

UTAH 

Early March: Around 12 loads of 
choice 100- to 113-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $17 to $17.50. A string 
of feeder lambs with about 45 per cent 
choice slaughter and 55 per cent choice 
feeders sold straight at $16.25. 

Mid March: Two loads of choice 
wooled 105- to 106-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $17.50, while four loads 
of mostly choice low yielding 110- to 


114-pounders sold at $16.10 to $16.50. 
A load of mixed good and choice 115- 
pound lambs brought $15.50. 


New Mexico Resolutions . 
(Continued from page 18) 


quantities of lamb and mutton would force 
liquidation of production unit of the Wool 
Act program that intends, in fact, to in- 
crease domestic production. 

Strongly urged Congress to reassert its 
authority and establish realistic tariff and 
import quotas and that Trade Agreements 
Act be amended to give meaning to escape 
clause for domestic industry which is in 
any way clearly affected. 

Requested officers to use all means, in- 
cluding joining with other American or- 
ganizations, to present facts of foreign 
importation to Congress. 

Protested intermingling of foreign 
slaughtered lamb with domestic lamb in re- 
tail meat counters. Requested that such 
foreign slaughtered lamb be so labeled and 
sold on its own merits. 

Urged state legislators to support $25,000 
increase in predator and rodent control 
budget at next session of legislature. 

Requested Secretary of the Interior to 
modify anti- speculation order so as not to 
penalize the entire range industry simply 
to correct recognized abuses. Further re- 
solved that most effective public interest is 
served under the secretary’s primary obliga- 
tion to follow intent of Congress when it 
passed Taylor Grazing Act. 

Promoted and_ supported necessary 
amendatory legislation that would give 
Forest and Bureau of Management permit- 
tees right of appeal to federal district court 
in district where range involved is located. 
Furthermore that hearing de novo be held 
on merits of such dispute. 

Urged maximum degree of cooperation by 
Sheep Sanitary Board and all other inter- 
ested organizations toward ultimate eli- 
mination of screw worm. 

Recommended dipping of all sheep enter- 
ing New Mexico for feeding and stocker 
purposes. 

Stated that if proper conditions could be 
met a merger of the cattle and sheep sani- 
tary boards would be in the best economic 
interests of state’s livestock industry. 

Reaffirmed resolution made November 19, 
1960, regarding research laboratory being 
established in New Mexico. Directed resolu- 
tion be distributed to all appropriate offi- 
cials and bodies including “WGA. 

Stated the following basic objectives and 
beliefs pertaining to uses and development 
of public lands: (1) that natural resources 
be used for the sustenance of human life; 


WASHINGTON 

Early March: A load of choice and 
prime 104-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts moved at $17 to $18. 

Mid March: A load of choice and 
prime 130-pound and above slaughter 
lambs moved at $15 and down depend- 
ing on carcass weight. 

WYOMING 

Early March: A load and a half of 
and choice 81l-pound shearing 
lambs sold at $16.75. Around 2,000 
choice and prime 105-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold to California 
buyers at $16.50. In northern Wyoming 
3,400 choice 105- to 115-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs moved at $16 to $16.50. 

Mid March: A band of 2,500 good to 
mostly choice 105-pound shearing lambs 
sold at $16. 

WESTERN KANSAS 

Early March: Over 3,300 choice and 
prime 111- to 115-pound shorn lambs 
with mostly number two pelts moved 
at $15.50 to $15.75. 


good 





(2) that any allocation of public lands be 
made only after a complete inventory of 
resources involved to set forth their essen- 
tial use; and (3) that this use be catalogued 
in accordance with the determined value in 
sustaining human life. 

Urged secretaries of Agriculture and of 
Interior to follow above formula before any 
land is withdrawn for single purpose. 

Commended New Mexico Extension Serv- 
ice and experiment station personnel for 
efforts in presentation of 1961 wool show. 
Also commended Jack Ruttle, manager, and 
county extension agents Billy Smith and 
Dean Reynolds. Also expressed apprecia- 
tion to Judges Dick Boutin, George Scott 
and Joe R. Skeen. 

Requested growers sending fleeces for 
show purposes to do so without restriction 
as to showing. 

Expressed sincere sympathy to relatives 
of members who passed on during the year. 

Extended thanks to all those who made 
convention a success. 

Scheduled New Mexico 4-H wool judging 
contest for spring quarterly meeting. Di- 
rected association to cooperate with exten- 
sion service in setting up contest and 
provide $250 to state winning team to pay 
expenses to national wool judging contest 
in Sonora, Texas. 

Continued junior wool growers recogni- 
tion certificates awarded at annual conven- 
tion banquet and co-sponsorship of present 
awards to state 4-H livestock judging con- 
test and livestock demonstrations. 

Urged State Board of Education to make 
every effort to continue vocational agricul- 
tural training in high schools where it 
meets needs of community. 

Urged New Mexico State University to 
study possibilities of setting up cascass 
classes for junior exhibitors at New Mexico 
state fair. 

Recommended provision for junior wool 
growers to exhibit one or more pens of five 
ewes to be judged and sold at auction sale 
in connection with ram sale. 

Expressed appreciation to Sears Roebuck 
Foundation for continuing Sears sheep 
flocks in New Mexico FFA chapters. 

Supported legislation enabling minors to 
petition district courts to be declared of 
majority age for the purpose of borrowing 
money and owning property. 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 


= 


Idaho Legislators Feast on Lamb 


Os February 22 the Idaho Legisla- 
ture crossed up the fable of Mary 
and the little lamb. It was braised and 
smoked. 

Both the House and Senate recessed 
to enjoy the “lamb feed” provided by 
the women’s auxiliary to the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association. Miniature 
loaves of whole wheat bread were pro- 
vided by the Idaho Wheat Growers 
Association. 


Importance of Sheep Industry Told 


Preceding the recess for the festivi- 
ties in both houses, members were told 
of the importance of the sheep industry 
to the state. The same information was 
imparted in the Senate and House by 
Senator Cy Young and Representative 
Roy M. Laird, respectively. They told 
of the substantial revenues returned to 


Attending the Idaho “lamb feed” are, left to right: Mrs. Roy 
Laird; Representative George W. Howell, who celebrated his 
75th anniversary on George Washington’s birthday; Representa- 
Roy Laird,; Representative Pete Cenarrusa; M. C. Claar, 
Idaho Wool Growers secretary; and Representative Herbert K. 
Whitworth. All legislators pictured are engaged in the sheep 


tive 


raising industry. 
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the state in the production of live- 
stock. “Therefore, if this industry is 
to decline, thought must be given as 
to how these revenues would be re- 
placed,” the legislators stated. “We 
urge you to eat more lamb. We invite 
you today to try some of our braised 
lamb and also some of the smoked. 
Representative Pete Cenarrusa has had 
this smoked for the women’s auxiliary. 
We believe this is a delicacy which will 
be enjoyed by many when people learn 
about it.” 

Members who helped with the lamb 
feed were: Mrs. Pete Cenarrusa, Mrs. 
Vard Chatburn, Mrs. Herbert K. Whit- 
worth and Mrs Roy Laird. Other ladies 
who assisted were Mrs. Dick Smith, 
wife of the senator from Madison 
County. (Mrs. Smith worked with the 
Idaho Wheat Commission to furnish 


Cenarrusa. 


the small loaves of bread): Mrs. Rus- 
sel O. Daniels, wife of the senator from 
Oneida County, and Mrs. William T. 
Maxwell, the Laird’s daughter. 


Would Have Liked to Take Poll 


The ladies report they would have 
liked to have taken a poll of how many 
eaten lamb before, but time 
would not permit. However, they did 
learn that two of the house members, 

»presentative Emery E. Hedlund from 

Maries, a hardware merchant, and 
tepresentative Darrell Manning from 
investments and_ pilot 
had never tasted lamb before. 
Mrs. Laird reports, we hope that this 
will start them on the way to being 
“users of lamb.” The smoked lamb was 
a complete success. Some of the sheep- 
none of the others had tasted 
it before. Many expressed the view- 
oint that “smoked lamb” could easily 
ve a new commodity for the consumer 
trade. 

Representative George Washington 
(Shorty) Howell, of Lemhi County, 
was honored at the fete as he was born 
on Washington’s birthday in 1886. For 
man) George (Shorty) Howell 
was an active range operator in the 
sheep business and has always been a 
member of the Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Though he sold his range 
sheep many years ago, he has continued 
his affiliation. Governor Robert E. 
Smylie honored the wool grower mem- 
ber by sending an elaborate three- 
tiered cake. House members gave him 
a rousing happy birthday greeting. He 
then cut his cake, and members of the 
House and Senate joined in personal 
congratulations. 


had not 


) ‘ ‘ 
ocatello, an 


man, 


men and 
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years 


A gourmet’s smile of appreciation appears on the face of Gov- 
ernor Robert E. Smylie as he prepares to taste a piece of smoked 
lamb offered at the “lamb feed” for Idaho’s legislators. Auxil- 
iary members are shown here with the lamb delicacies. All 
wives of legislators, they are, from left, Mrs. Roy H. Laird, 
Mrs. Vard Chatburn, Mrs. Herbert K. Whitworth and Mrs. Pete 
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job of merchandising the lower grades 
of meat products, and cater to folks 
who are not as interested in quality as 
they are in low prices. 

This, I am sure you will agree, is as 
it should be—whether it be meat prod- 
ucts, a car, a suit of clothes, a new hat 
or most anything else. The customer 
should have a choice of what he or she 
can afford and desires to spend, and 
what quality satisfies his or her needs. 
Let’s hope this competitive factor stays 
that way. It is good business for all 
concerned. It is the way it should be. 

In the retail meat business we mer- 
chandise and depend on five principal 
products to operate our markets and 
maintain and build additional volumes: 

Beef, Pork, Veal, Lamb and Poultry. 
They are what we call the five stars 
that run our business. 

We are always trying to promote and 
to do everything we possibly can to 
attract more and more people to our 
stores. Whether we feature beef this 
week or poultry or lamb is very imma- 
terial to us, as our only desire is, to 
the best of our ability, to feature and 
merchandise products which will bring 
about additional traffic to our markets. 
The retailer, whether he is large or 
small, chain or independent, lives on 
volume sales and nothing else is more 
important to his success than sales and 
more sales. 

It is extremely necessary for any re- 
tailer to be successful to create all the 
values he can afford, in order to main- 
tain sales volume which he must have 
to stay in business. This is true in the 
pricing of beef, veal, lamb, pork, fish 
and seafoods or delicatessen items. To- 
day more than ever he must be compet- 
itive and establish a reputation for real 
values in order to maintain his No. 1 
objective SALES. 

At Jewel we merchandise all meat 
products well over four million pounds 
a week, which includes beef, pork, veal, 
lamb and poultry as one big ball of wax. 

How we do this varies from week to 
week by commodities and items. Some 
weeks we might think it proper and 
necessary to sell pork loins or spare 
ribs at very close to cost; the following 
week lamb is the item that we feature 
at very attractive retails, and the next 
week we have an all-out beef sale. 

Whether we always use proper judg- 
ment or not in our merchandising plans 
is a matter of opinion, and the only way 
we can really tell is by the sales results 
at the end of the week. 

I think it important to stress that all 
of us are in a very real sense partners 
in distribution. The livestock producer, 
the packer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer, to a large degree, depend on 
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each other. The success of one is re- 
flected upon the contributions of all, 
and should be the concern of all of us. 
Anything that one segment of this busi- 
ness can do to help bring the consumer 
what she wants to buy instead of what 
we might want to sell will certainly, 
over a period of time, be beneficial to 
all. 

The livestock producers, the packers 
and the meat wholesalers are really not 
retailers in the strict interpretation of 
the word, yet, we are all governed by 
the retail sales to the consumer. If 
we are to be successful, we must recog- 
nize the importance of catering to the 
whims and fancies of the housewife— 
These fancies may be controlled to a 
degree, but they still must be catered to. 

As I see our problem or perhaps I 
should say our challenge, it seems to 
me that we have a joint obligation. The 
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‘OOK up a lamb feast with an old favorite 


producer, and packer or processor, has 
an obligation to develop the types of 
product that the consumer wants, and 
we, the retailer, in turn have an obli- 
gation to present that product in the 
best possible setting, in clean markets, 
with adequate refrigeration, merchan- 
dised at prices that represent values 
and that will move tonnage for all of 
us. 

Today, as I am sure you know, with 
self-service, the retailer, to a large 
degree, sells nothing; he makes it 
available in the best possible form and 
depends on his customer to make her 
selection—whether its beef, pork, lamb, 


veal or poultry (these five stars that 
keep us in business); we must always 
keep in mind that we are catering to 
the housewife who must stay within her 
food budget, and permit her to expect 
meal-time compliments from her family. 


of the Month 


leg of lamb. This tender, 


delicious roast is popular for party meals or a family gathering on Sunday. 
Brush it with a tomato sauce during baking or a sweet and sour pineapple 


sauce. 


Vegetables or fruits go well with leg of lamb and can be cooked with 


the roast the last few minutes of baking. 


Tomato-Glazed Leg of Lamb 
(Makes 6 servings) 


5-pound leg of lamb 

Salt and pepper 

can (8 ounces) tomato sauce 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


Sprinkle lamb with salt and pepper. 
Bake in slow oven (300°) 11% hours. Combine remaining ingredients; 
Brush lamb with some of tomato mixture. 


pan. 
mix well. 


2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 tablespoon vinegar 
t 


1 easpoon dry mustard 


» 


Place on rack in shallow roasting 


Bake 1% hours, or until 


meat thermometer registers 175-180° (depending upon desired degree of done- 


ness). 


Baste lamb frequently with tomato mixture during baking period. 


Serve with baked tomato halves, as desired. 
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ol 5 Tbh About Ldn. Auxiliary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


—Richard Baxter 


‘Reluctant Models Appear in 
Wyoming Fashion Revue 


Joe Stratton and Gary Vivion exhibit their contributions to the Carbon County, 
Wyoming, Make It Yourself With Wool fashion revue. Joe is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Stratton of Rawlins and Gary the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Vivion, Rawlins. 


” 


The reluctant “models 


were attired in sweaters and pants. 


Joe and Gary also acted as escorts for the Make It Yourself With Wool winners 
when they came to the stage to receive their prizes. 


Eastern Nevada Auxiliary Enters 
Wool Exhibit in Elko County Fair 


Pamphlets on wool and lamb promo- 


gerne to the exhibit building dur- 
ing the Elko County Fair in Septem- 


ber were made aware of the beauty of 


wool and the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest by an attractive booth arranged 
by members of the Eastern Nevada Wool 
Growers’ Auxiliary. 

Two large “lady” sheep attracted visi- 
tors to the corner booth which featured 
beautiful wool skirt lengths in various 
plaids manufactured by Pendleton 
Woolen Mills. Twelve colorful prints of 
traditional costumes of wool in various 
countries throughout the world formed 
an interesting background for the booth. 
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tion and entry blanks for the contest 


were available to the public. 





MIYWW Contest 
Opens 


HE Make It Yourself With Wool 

contest officially opens April 

1. Contest brochures and informa- 

tion are on their way to state and 
sheep council contest directors. 











Miss Patricia Baldridge of Walsh, 
Colorado, 1960 winner of the Colorado 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest 
and third place in Miss Wool of Colo- 
rado in 1960, now teaching school in 
Steamboat Springs, poses with a 
sample “Lambie Candle,” Christmas 
money-making project of the Yampa 
River Local of the Colorado Wool 
Growers’ Auxiliary. The live lamb is 
blind and is entirely trusting, has 
acute hearing and complete self-con- 
fidence. 


Colorado Local 
Organized 


NEW Colorado Wool Growers As- 
£% sociation Auxiliary local was formed 
October 7, by a group of women inter- 
ested in lamb and wool at the home of 
L. W. Coghill south of Steamboat 
Springs. Sponsors were Mrs. Thornton 
Brown, Mrs. Reno Bruchez, and Mrs. 
Otis Andrew, Jr. Co-hostesses were Mrs. 
Ed Knutson and Mrs. Harold McLaugh- 
lin. 

Mrs. Floyd Baalhorn of Steamboat 
Springs was elected president, Mrs. 
Charles Fulton of Hayden, vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Coghill, historian. The 
president appointed Mrs. Glenn L. Allen 
of Steamboat Springs, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
further appreciation and use of wool 
and lamb in the interest of good fellow- 
ship and cooperation with the industry. 

It has been suggested that the new as- 
sociation be called the Yampa River 
Local and that the members be nick- 
named “Bo-Peeps.” Membership was re- 
cruited from towns along the Yampa 
River from Craig to Yampa. 


bak G a 


Eastern Nevada Wool Growers’ Auxiliary 
exhibit entered in the Elko County fair. 
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THE INTESTINAL HAIRWORM ——— 


Fifth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: GRANT I. WILSON, B.S., MLS. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, 


HE intestinal hairworms are very 

closely related to the stomach hair- 
worm. These tiny round worms have all 
been placed in the genus Trichostrongy- 
lus (Tricho=hair; strongylus=cylindri- 
cal). The most common hairworm of 
sheep is Trichostrongylus colubriformis 
although two other intestinal hairworms, 
T. vitrinus and T. capricola, are also 
widely distributed—the latter chiefly in 
goats. These worms are only about a third 
of an inch long and are so much alike that 
they can be distinguished only by micro- 
scopic examination. Because of their 
small size, they are sometimes overlooked 
or dismissed as being of little importance. 
That T. colubriformis is of considerable 
economic importance is indicated by the 
name “‘bankrupt worm,” which was given 
to it by South African sheepmen. 


Life History 


The life histories of the intestinal hair- 
worms are direct and are very similar to 
those of the large and medium stomach 
worms. The free-living stages grow best 
in a mild, moist climate, but the develop- 
ing eggs and infective larvae are quite 
resistant to drying and to freezing tem- 
peratures. The infective larvae, which 
develop under optimal conditions in three 
to six days from eggs deposited on pas- 
ture, are ingested with the forage by 


Fig. 1. Carcass of lamb that died of intes- 
tinal trichostrongylosis. 
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sheep. On reaching the small intestine, 
they invade the mucous lining. They 
undergo further development in the in- 
testinal wall and in about six days return 
to the lumen of the gut where they reach 
egg-laying maturity about 18 days after 
being ingested. 


The Disease— 
Intestinal Trichostrongylosis 


The primary cause of the clinical symp- 
toms of intestinal trichostrongylosis is 
the inflammatory reaction occurring 
around the young worms when they are 
in the intestinal mucosa and the resultant 
production of excessive quantities of mu- 
cus. The first sign of the disease in in- 
fected lambs is a change in the consist- 
ency of the droppings, which lose their 
pellet-like form and become soft and 
mushy. This may occur even before worm 
eggs appear in the feces. If the affected 
lambs are not treated at this stage of the 
disease, a severe and often lethal diarrhea 
quickly follows. Yellow or brown fluid 
stools actually occur more frequently than 
the dark colored stools from which the 
common name of the disease, ‘black 
scours,” is derived. Affected lambs be- 
come listless, and the appetite gradually 
decreases or may disappear entirely. Ex- 
treme emaciation (Fig. 1.)1 may result 
from wasting away of muscle tissue be- 
cause of interference with the intake, ab- 
sorption, and utilization of food and from 
excessive dehydration which is brought 
about by the persistent diarrhea. Heavily 
infected lambs become too weak to stand 
(Fig. 2.)1 and death usually follows. 

The writer has observed that more 
than 50,000 intestinal hairworms must 
usually be present in otherwise healthy 
lambs which die as a result of experi- 
mental infection with these parasites. 
However, smaller numbers may contrib- 
ute to losses in wool and mutton produc- 
tion and to death losses in lambs infected 
with other species of gastrointestinal 
parasites. Australian workers? reported 
that wool production was 40 percent 
lower in a group of lambs moderately 
parasitized with intestinal hairworms as 





The treatment and control of gas- 
trointestinal parasites will be dis- 
cussed in a separate article to appear 
later in this series. 











Beltsville, Md. 


Fig. 2 Lamb too weak to stand—a condi- 
tion typical of the last stages of intestinal 
trichostrongylosis. 


compared to that of nonparasitized lambs, 
although both groups were provided with 
the same feed. In another test*, animals 
infected with intestinal hairworms con- 
sumed 1314 pounds of feed for every 
pound of live weight gained, whereas un- 
infected comparable lambs consumed 634 
pounds for each pound gained. 

Adult sheep are not as severly affected 
as are lambs but almost invariably harbor 
a few adult hairworms. Large numbers of 
worms are occasionally found in older 
animals whose resistance has_ been 
lowered by old age, poor diet, or disease 
and may hasten the death of such ani- 
mals. 


Distribution and Control 


Intestinal hairworms are even more 
universally distributed than the stomach 
hairworm and also have been reported 
from a wide variety of hosts. T. colubri- 
formis alone has been found in most ru- 
minants (sheep, cattle, goats, deer and 
camels) as well as in such abnormal hosts 
as horses, rodents, apes and man. The 
fact that so many wild ruminants and ro- 
dents serve as hosts for the hairworms 
complicates the problem of control, but 
wild animals are usually considered to be 
only a minor source of infection for 
domestic sheep. The main source of pas- 
ture contamination is the adult sheep 
which does not appear to be ill but har- 
bors a light or moderate hairworm infec- 
tion. Lambs should not be allowed to 
graze on contaminated pastures and 
should be maintained on a high level of 
nutrition so as to be more able to resist 
the effects of parasitism. 

1J, Agric. Res. 58(10):76, 1939. 

2J. Counce. Sci. Ind. Res., 19(1) :64. 1946. 

3Amer. J. Vet. Res., 5(14) :25. 1944, 





Story . 

(Continued from page 14) 
bunch of chuck roast peddlers. We in- 
tend to have our merchants establish 
themselves as first class. Most of all, 
we want to please consumers. 

There are, however, some difficulties 
in merchandising your product. Most 
of them tend to fall into the quality 
category. However, some of them will 
probably slip into the marketing area 
and, in order to evaluate all of them, 
it is going to be necessary to refer to 
both quality and marketing. 

Webster defines quality as, “what 
something is,” “a characteristic,” and 
this tends us to believe that there can 
be both good and bad quality. We as- 
sume that we concern ourselves speci- 
fically here with good quality. 

Any discussion of quality or about it 
must first be evaluated from the con- 
sumer’s point of view. In other words, 
what does the housewife want? For 
example: It is a pretty well established 
fact that consumers do not understand, 
know or care about government grad- 
ing. They do know, however, that they 
want a prescribed amount of leanness 
to a piece of meat, whether it be lamb, 
beef or pork. It must have a good eat- 
ing quality, with a sufficient amount of 
tenderness. The government grading 
system will answer some of the ques- 
tions here, but we cannot depend upon 
it for all the answers. It then be- 


hooves us, you and I, to determine what 


the consumer will buy. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that, in today’s eco- 
nomy and in future economies to come, 
the American consuming public will 
want to buy the best, including the 
built-in factors of leanness, good eat- 
ing and tenderness. 

We mentioned something about gov- 
ernment or federal grading. We are 
aware that at one point, sometime ago, 
the standards for grading of lambs 
were very high. The amount of produc- 
tion a packer could get into the choice 
grade was rather limited. This was 
subsequently changed and allows for 
considerable tolerance in the upper 
grade. It is our opinion that in some 
people’s mind they do not exactly trust 
what you are presently doing along this 
line. 

To cope with this situation my com- 
pany has established a grading system 
at the packing house level, whereby we 
use our own selection staff, who, by the 
way, selects and grades our own beef. 
In this manner we have developed con- 
sistency, not only in our lamb program, 
but our beef program, which has been 
very beneficial to our retailers. We 
have located, in the major terminal 
markets in the United States and Can- 
ada, well trained men who evaluate al- 
most every lamb or cattle that finds its 
way into our stores. They evaluate first 
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of all the desirability of the meat to the 
consumer and secondly, the _ retail 
value of the cut-out. 

We have just recently changed our 
weight requirements or weight restric- 
tions in the buying of lamb, to move 
just a little heavier in the weight range. 
Our specifications to date call for 
dressed lamb 45 to 65 pounds. We have 
not been entirely successful in this ven- 
ture, but we are making consistent 
progress every day. 

It is our considered opinion that a 
majority of lambs are generally mar- 
keted in too light a weight range. 
Lambs in the light weight ranges tend 
to lack firmness in the meat and some- 
times create watery substance and lack 
the degree of tenderness which is de- 
sirable on the consumer’s part; how- 
ever, heavier lambs at the same time 
tend to have too much bark or cover 
and this proves as a disadvantage to 
us at the retail level. 

We feel that there is a definite need 
for a meatier lamb, tending to the heav- 
ier weight. For example: A few years 





In Other Words - 
Stop Eating! 


Cholesterol is poisonous 
So never, never eat it. 
Sugar, too, may murder you, 
There is no way to beat it. 
And fatty food may do you in; 
Be certain to avoid it. 
Some food was rich in vitamins 
But processing destroyed it. 
So let your life be ordered 
By each documented fact 
And die of malnutrition 
But with arteries intact. 

—New England Journal 

of Medicine 











ago, approximately five to be exact, we 
started a full fledged program upgrad- 
ing our retailers in respect to beef mer- 
chandising to a heavier weight range. 
Why? Because we knew that cattle that 
had had more feed would give us the 
quality aspects that we were looking for, 
plus the heavier weight ranges would al- 
low more meat in proportion to bone than 
the lighter cattle would and because of 
our selection program, we would keep 
waste at a minimum. The net result of 
this project has been more satisfac- 
tion to the consumer of quality meat 
and a better retail cut-out to our stores. 
We did, however, have to change our 
merchandising tactics at the retail level 
to allow for these heavier cattle be- 
cause of the sizes of the roasts and 
steaks being larger than they would 
be from the lighter cattle. This pro- 
gram has been successful with the re- 
sult we have better merchants today. 
We assume that this program has prov- 


en of benefit to the cattle feeder, too, 
for he can now feed cattle to a better 
quality and thus receive more money 
for his product. The additional weight 
has been less costly than the original 
gain. 

We feel that this, too, can be accom- 
plished in the lamb business, however, 
admitting very quickly that we do not 
know what the specific problems are 
in feeding a lamb. 

Now we assume that the changing of 
these aspects of the lamb feeding busi- 
ness require considerable time. We 
are sure you realize some of the problems 
and just what to do about them, but 
we understand that the swine produc- 
ers have established testing stations or 
evaluation stations at various colleges 
and universities around the country to 
evaluate the offspring in relation to 
their desirability with the consumer 
and the retailer to create a_ better 
product. This might be one possible 
solution. It is our understanding that 
this project has met with success for 
the pork industry. 

As a matter of fact, we were very 
surprised to learn the old adage of 
feeding hogs has been changed. It no 
longer takes 300 pounds of feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork. It no longer 
takes six months to produce a hog to 
marketable weight. Now, it takes 250 
pounds of feed to produce 100 pounds 
of pork and the feeding period is about 
five months duration. This is a step in 
the right direction and no doubt will 
enable the swine producers to once 
again produce a desirable product at a 
lesser cost. 

About a month ago, it was my pleas- 
ure to attend the National Lamb Feed- 
ers meeting here in Denver and present 
a retailers point of view. At that time 
I made the profound statement that we 
felt that your marketing system was 
somewhat outdated, that there were 
many peaks and valleys in the market- 
ing of lambs, just as there have been in 
the past in the marketing of hogs. 

For example: At one point during 
this past year we found the federally 
inspected slaughter of lambs had in- 
creased 17 per cent over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. It resulted in lower 
prices to you people, but enabled us to 
take advantage, merchandise and sell 
lambs at good prices and create good 
tonnage. When we came back to feature 
lamb again, however, the federally in- 
spected slaughter was considerably less 
and resulted in our not being able to 
offer the consumer exactly what we 
had achieved in the past. She resisted 
our effort and thus created a feeling in 
her mind that yours was a product that 
could be bought only during certain pe- 
riods of the year. Some people call this 
feast or famine. 

We consider this marketing system to 
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Secretary Udall Declares 
Moratorium on Land Sales 


ECRETARY of the Interior Stewart 
I. Udall has announced an 18-month 

moratorium on most types of non- 
mineral applications and petitions for 
public lands. 

The moratorium will last until Sep- 
tember 1, 1962. It does not affect any 
applications now pending in BLM’s of- 
fices. It applies only to certain types 
of applications and petitions under the 
non-mineral public land laws. 

Applications, petitions and offers un- 
der the mining and mineral leasing 
laws are not affected, Secretary Udall 
said, nor are the applications by states 
and local governments. Scrip rights 
and land settlement claims in Alaska 
also are not affected. 

Temporary suspension of the privi- 
lege of filing applications and petitions 
under the public land laws will permit 
the department to review the entire 
land management picture, eliminate 
work backlogs and develop long term 
land management policies and _ pro- 
grams, the Secretary explained. 

In recent years, Secretary Udall said, 
unethical land locators and promoters 
have abused the privilege of filing non- 
mineral applications and petitions for 


public lands at a cost of millions of dol- 


lars to the public. The land offices of 
the department’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement have been deluged with thous- 


thousands of non-mineral 
applications, Secretary 


ands and 
public land 
Udall said. 

In addition, many earnest citizens 
have manifested the great American am- 
bition to own a piece of land by filing 
types of applications which the govern- 
ment could not efficiently handle. 

During the moratorium the depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment will proceed to process over 60,- 
000 applications and petitions now on 
file for non-mineral public lands. Some 
of these applications have been pending 
for three or four years and longer. 

The department and the administra- 
tion will also study and develop long- 
term policies and programs to put 
public land development in line with 
the national interest. This will include 
requests for major revisions to bring 
the public land laws up to date, Secre- 
tary Udall said. 


In addition, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement will undertake a large-scale 
land inventory program and will clas- 
sify, open and make appropriate lands 
available for transfer to states, local 
governments, individuals and business 
firms. Most land transfers to private 
individuals will be done on a competi- 
tive-bid basis, while a few will be han- 
dled on an equal-value exchange basis. 





somewhat hinder lambs in respect to 
quality also. For example: At present 
we are buying old crop lambs with 
somewhat lower quality, therefore, she 
will resist again. 

Now, it is well understood that more 
lambs must find their way into the mar- 
keting system in order for us to do a 
satisfactory job of selling, but we quick- 
ly realize that the demand must be there 
in order for us all to do a good job. 
Lambs cannot be produced just for 
production, but they must be produced 
for sales, for unless you have the out- 
let or sales, we will create a glut on the 
market. 

It is our considered opinion we must 
change the image of lamb in people’s 
mind. For example: We believe that 
too many people consider lamb a “Cadil- 
lac” product—not generally adaptable 
to too many pocketbooks. Some of the 
fault probably lies in that, as retailers, 
we generally advertise the loin, the leg 
and the shoulder section of the lamb 
carcass and probably don’t put too 
much emphasis on the other desirable, 
less expensive cuts, which can be se- 
cured from lamb. All the more reason 
why we are very anxious to use all the 
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available help provided for us by the 
American Lamb Council, not only in 
advertising posters, in-store display 
material, but in the retail merchandis- 
ing program that these people have been 
able to pass on to us. We would like 
to see more merchandising of this type. 
We further feel, however, that your 
marketing system complicates the is- 
sue, 

Now, probably not all the things men- 
tioned previously deal with the quality 
of lamb; however, we feel that all of 
them should be considered in one way 
or another. 

Let us restate these items again. 

1. A change in the grading system 
of lamb. 

2. A trend towards heavier, but meat- 
ier lambs. 

3. A possible offspring and quality 
testing or evaluation station program. 

4. Somewhat of a change in the mar- 
keting system of lambs if this is 
feasible. 

5. A changing of the image of lamb 
in people’s minds. 

We believe this will result in just 
exactly what the consumer wants. Lean- 
ness, good eating and tenderness. 


QODDYDPDYDDRPPDPAPYDYY 


1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
June 27-28: National Wool Growers’ Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Yakima, Washington. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
June 27-28: National Wool Growers’ Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Yakima, Washington. 
August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 
November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Boise, Idaho. 
November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 
January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 
SALES 
April 24-25: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 
July 28-29: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 8-9: Washington Ram Show and Sale, Ya- 
kima, Washington. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 16: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 
October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
October 9: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
SHOWS 
April 24-25: Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacra- 
mento, California. 
California Wool Show, 


Con- 


Convention, 


April 24-25: Sacramento, 


California. 
August 8: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 


ton. 
Textile Quotas... . 
(Continued from page 11) 


because there would still be sufficient 
imports to stimulate competition. 

President Kennedy has appointed a 
cabinet-level committee to consider and 
make recommendations for alleviating 
the intolerable situation in the textile 
industry. 

The cabinet committee is chair- 
manned by Luther H. Hodges, Secretary 
of Commerce; Douglas Dillon, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Orville L. Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Secretary of Labor; and 
George Ball, Undersecretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Senators from textile states of New 
England and the South have banded 
together for an all-out drive to secure 
quotas on textile imports. Led by Sen- 
ator Pastore (Rhode Island) they 
appeared on the Senate floor to endorse 
a flexible quota by category and by 
country as the only reasonable solution 
to the industry’s problems. 

Congressmen who advocate quotas 
are also banding together, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Carl 
Vinson (Georgia). The entire South 
Carolina delegation have sent a letter 
to President Kennedy urging him to 
establish quotas by country and by 
category. 

A group of senators and congressmen 
will be calling on President Kennedy 
and the cabinet committee early the 
week of March 26 to urge implementa- 
tion of the quota recommendations in 
the Pastore committee report. 
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Market Gets Off Ground 


“ \ Shearing Begins in Many Areas 


March 24, 1961 


FTER several months of relative in- 
‘& activity, the market started 
“getting off the ground” during March. 
Most of the early shorn wool has been 
taken as soon as it comes off. Prices, 
however, have generally three to 
five cents lower than last year’s levels. 


wool 


been 


Many people believe this is because 
growers are anxious to sell in time to 
get under the incentive payments for the 
1960 marketing year ending March 31. 
Of course, many observers doubt the 
value of this action, since according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the average price for the 1960-61 mar- 
keting season will probably be close to 


Australia and South Africa exhibiting 
the best markets. Australian auctions 
closed March 23 for their traditional 
Easter recess and will reopen on April 
11. Final prices were firm with Japan 
dominating the trading throughout the 
past few months. It is reported the 
Japanese stated they will again be 
active following the recess although 
there is some skepticism among observ- 
ers as to what extent they will partici- 
pate. It has been said that Japan might 
curtail its buying in view of the boy- 
cott of imported fabric which has been 
threatened by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union. If this should hap- 
pen, however, most observers still feel 
Australian auction prices will reopen 


and continue firm with the Continent 
taking up the slack created by Japan’s 
withdrawal. 


1960 Wool Consumption 


Figures just released by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
domestic consumption of wool in 1960 
totalled 531.6 million pounds, down four 
per cent from 1959 but nine per cent 
greater than the 1955-59 average. The 
decrease in domestic consumption of 
wool was less than the decrease in mill 
consumption because of the continued 
increase in the imports of wool prod- 
ucts. Domestic apparel wool consump- 
tion totalled 342.7 million pounds, 4 
per cent less than 1959, but 3 per cent 
greater than the average. Mill con- 
sumption of raw wool dropped 6 per 
cent in 1960 with a decrease of 7 per 
cent for apparel wool and 5 per cent 
for carpet wool. The raw wool content 
of imports of wool products exceeded 
that of exports by 127.4 million pounds. 
This is a record high import balance 


the 43.2 cents received in the 1959-60 
season. The average price for the first 
ten months of the marketing year, April 
1960 to January 1961, was 43.2 cents 
compared with 42.8 cents for the same Clean Basis Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
period in 1959-60. Although prices Prices Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
should pick up somewhat in the next few a 

months, it is a moot question whether an % % 

the average price for the 1961 marketing GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 

year (which ends March 31, 1962) would 
be very much higher than 43.2 cents, 
if that high. 

Market observers still predict a def- 
inite firmness to domestic wool prices. 
Some sources say that prices will con- 
tinue to move higher, probably reaching 
a peak in late April or early May. Fac- 
tors cited for this optimistic outlook are: 
diminishing of wool clothing stocks in 
retail stores which must lead to a pickup 
in new orders before long; a 30 per cent 
contraction in current trade stocks of 
wool from a year ago; a continued high 
level of consumer clothing expenditures 
and a new tariff schedule on wool fabric 
imports, which should discourage a rep- 
etition of last year’s flood of low priced 
imports. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 24, 1961 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 
One-half Blood: 60s-62s 
‘Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing...................-  -95 


One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 90 
*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) .95—1.00 41 56— .59 43 
*Common & Braid: 36s-44s 85— .90 40 51— .54 42 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


A9— .51 
AT7T— .50 60 
44— 46 61 


$1.10—1.15 56 $ 
1.05—1.10 55 
1.00—1.05 56 


59 $ .45—. 
4A2— .4 


39— . 


A8— . 
45— . 


51 .52— .54 54 


1.05—1.10 52 
A8— . 55 


1.00—1.05 52 


1.00—1.05 48 52 ‘ 51 A9— . 
1.00 49 AS of 52 .46— . 


95—1.00 46 .b1— .54 48 .b0— . 


95 47 A8— .50 49 


Fine: 64s and Finer 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple. 1.05—1.12 57 45— .48 59 .48—. 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..... 1.00—1.05 59 4A1— .43 61 .39— . 
Boston Market ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
Fine: 64s and Finer 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 


44—. 
a 3 


(— 


Improvement in sales and shipments 
of wool tops on the Boston market was 
noted as March progressed. Increased 
sales in the 62’s and 64’s grades was 
noted with virtually all sales going to 
the knitting trade. Deliveries in some 
instances were from April to August. 
There were also some sales of quarter 
blood 54’s fleece top but both shipments 
and sales are lower than a year ago. 


1.15—1.20 53— . : 50 62 
1.10—1.15 50— . ‘ AT 65 
1.05—1.10 45 ; d 43 65 
Eight Months (1” and over). 1.05—1.10 5§ AT— 49 §[ 44— 46 61 .ti—. 
*Fall (%” and over) 90— .95 40—. : 329 62 .'i—. 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


(2) 
Foreign Market (3) 


Foreign wool prices have continued 
to hold their strong position with 
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and continues the rather substantial 
upward trend in imports of wool prod- 
ucts, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture stated. The import trade balance 
is 4 per cent higher than 1959 and 42 
per cent more than the 1955-59 average. 
Imports had a raw wool equivalent of 
132.1 million pounds in 1960 compared 
with 126.9 million pounds in 1959 and 
the average of 95 million pounds. 
Woven Cloth Imports 

Italy was the principal supplier of 
woven wool cloth to the United States 
during 1960 with 28,294,000 square 
yards. Following in second place was 
Japan with 15,440,000 square yards, 
with the United Kingdom a close third 
at 14,265,000 square yards. The foreign 
value of wool cloth for the year was 
$79,185,000. The United Kingdom led 
in the foreign value bracket for the year 
with $26,920,000 and was followed by 
Japan with $24,943,000 and _ Italy, 
$19,965,000. Other sources of woven 
wool cloth in the year were France, the 
Netherlands, Uruguay, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Ireland and 
Australia. 

Threatened Union Boycott 


The threatened May 1 boycott of 
Japanese cloth imports by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America is 
causing concern in purchases from that 
country. According to the Daily News 
Record of March 10 agents of Japanese 
mills report the situation is very 
involved because of the boycott. 

Most agents, the report states, be- 
lieve that the initiative lies with the 
union and that until the union refuses 
to handle the goods, little can be re- 
solved. It is further reported that the 
feeling is the United States govern- 
ment can not intervene on a threat 
alone but only after some direct action 
is taken. 

It is also reported that while some 
agents are booking August deliveries, 
in limited instances, there is a guar- 
antee attached that allows the buyer 
immunity from any responsibility for 
the fabric should the union fail to 
handle the goods. 

This situation is reported to be cloud- 
ing the plans of cloth merchandisers 
who don’t know whether to go ahead 
with spring fabrications or wait to see 
what develops. There is a possibility, 
it is felt, that this situation can lose 
the spring selling season for the Japa- 
nese with the business going to cloth 
from other sources—both domestic and 
foreign. 

In his press conference, March 8, 
President Kennedy flatly opposed re- 
course to boycotts of imported mer- 
chandise as the answer to import 
competition. He warned that such boy- 
cotts could only boomerang by leading 
to retaliatory action by other countries. 
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Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Some 22,000 fleeces of ewe’s wool re- 
portedly brought 39 to 43 cents per 
pound. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early in the month in the Fresno sec- 
tion 3,500 fleeces, mixed lot of New 
Mexico Targhee’s wool, mostly fine and 
medium fine, sold at 3614 cents per 
pound f.o.b. shipping point to a Boston 
topmaker. This grower’s clip last year 
brought 3844 cents. A lot of fine and 
half blood average to good length 
brought 36 cents. In the Bakersfield 
area 41 cents was paid for a clip of 
fine with an edge of half blood, all good 
French combing. Last year this clip 
sold for 42 cents and the year previous 
35 cents. Also in the Bakersfield sec- 
tion 40 cents was paid for yearling’s 
wool and 3634 cents for ewe’s wool, all 
12 months. Last year this yearling wool 
brought 42 cents and the ewe’s wool 
38 cents. Another 1961 clip sold to a 
Boston topmaker at 361% cents. 

In Fresno 41 cents was paid for a lot 
of fine wool with edge of half blood, 
good French combing and average. 

In the San Joaquin area 441% cents 
was paid for one clip of 12 months fine 
wool while 41 cents was paid for an- 
other lot. Some yearling’s wool in the 
Bakersfield area sold for 42.80 cents 
per pound while ewe’s wool brought 
37.125 cents. In Kern County 40 cents 


Nevada Wool Growers 


Name New Secretary 


ANIEL W. Cassard of the University 
of Nevada has taken over the duties 
of Secretary of the Nevada Wool Grow- 
ers Association, according to associa- 
tion president, Stanley Ellison. 
Professor Cassard will replace John 
E. Humphrey who recently resigned to 
accept an appointment from Governor 
Sawyer as commissioner of the State 
Sheep Commission. He has been elected 
by the commissioners as their secretary. 
New address of the Nevada associa- 
tion will be P.O. Box 9385, University 
Station, Reno. 

Professor Cassard has been head of 
the animal husbandry department of 
the University of Nevada since 1956. 
From 1952 to 1956 he was assistant 
animal husbandry professor at the Uni- 
versity of California. He served as chair- 
man of the Western Regional Technical 
Study on the development of selection 
criteria for the genetic improvement of 
carcass merit in sheep from July, 1958, 
until October, 1959. 


was paid for yearling’s wool and 38 
cents for ewe’s wool. Another sale in 
the Bakersfield area was for 414% cents 
for yearling’s and 371% cents for ewe’s 
wool. 


FLEECE WOOL STATES 


Shearing is slowly getting under way 
with weather conditions not at all fa- 
vorable. Prices paid to growers range 
from 40 to 42.6 cents for medium wools 
and 35 cents or less for fine wool. 


IDAHO 


Wool market activity has picked up 
since the first of March, and it is esti- 
mated that about 1,250,000 pounds of 
the 1961 clip has already been sold. 
Prices have ranged from a low of 35 
cents to a high of 44 cents. 

Early in the month a 1961 clip sold 
at 38 cents. In the Magic Valley area 
approximately 70,000 fleeces, mostly 
half blood and three-eighths, sold for 
delivery before April 1 at 38 to 41 cents. 

Other sales were reported at 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 4014, 4114 and 412% cents per 
pound. Two sales have been reported at 
44 and 45 cents but they are not con- 
firmed. Reports are that five different 
wool firms have expressed interest in 
newly shorn Idaho wools and that a 
number of offers have already been 
rejected. 


MONTANA 


Some 2,500 ewe’s fleeces in nine 
months growth sold for 37 cents in the 
Miles City area. In the Choteau area 
1,100 fleeces with some short wool 
brought 37 cents. Some 3,700 fleeces of 
original bag fine wool sold in the White 
Sulphur Springs area at $1.10 clean 
basis f.o.b. Boston. 

Toward mid-month sales were re- 
ported as follows: 3,500 fleeces in the 
Chinook area at $1.10 clean f.o.b. Bos- 
ton; Dupuyer area 3,000 fleeces $1.02 
clean f.o.b. Boston less 3% cents per 
pound on the grease price; Cut Bank 
area 200 fleeces at 32 cents and 2,500 
at 40 cents; Augusta area 450 fleeces 
at 39 cents and in the Cascade area 
3,500 fleeces at 42 cents. 


NEW MEXICO 


In the first sealed bid sale of the year 
for new crop wools. about 200,000 
pounds were sold by the Artesia Co- 
operative on March 14. Prices range 
from 361% cents to 50 cents per grease 
pound. Approximately 50,000 pounds 
were sold in the Carlsbad area at 37.75 
cents. Several more sealed bid sales 
are scheduled around the state. 


(Continued on page 35) 





You invest in the future of your land when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


“How much of the country do we own, Dad?” 


“How much, Son? Well, we own as 
much land as we can see from here. 
But owning land is only part of it. 
We've got to help it to grow. We do 
this by putting part of our profits 
away in U.S. Savings Bonds. 
“Why Savings Bonds? Well, in less 


than eight years our money has 


You save more than money with 


grown with America, $100 for every 
$75 we ve invested. And it comes back 
to us to use where we need it most. 

“There's new equipment and live- 
stock to buy, and maybe a new or- 
chard to plant. There’s you—you 
may be wanting a college education. 
It’s something to plan for. 


“Our money is safe in Savings Bonds. 
It can’t be lost, burned or stolen, be- 
cause bonds are registered with the 
Treasury. And bonds are as easy to 
buy as groceries. We ies 
F rf wt =* * 
just drop in at the bank |" oth’ 
ee th 
and see the banker sy: 
ea “Aa ANNIVERSARY 
about it. 1 wae 


i961 4 
* 
* * 
Fe mue® 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Depart- 


ment thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and this publication. 
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SHOW RESULTS 


San Antonio Exposition 


INNING honors in the Rambouillet 

division of the San Antonio Live- 
stock Exposition February 10-19 were 
L. F. Hodges, Sterling City, Texas, and 
Ovey Taliaferro, Eden, Texas. Mr. 
Hodges won awards for the champion 
lamb and reserve champion lamb and 
ewe; Mr. Taliaferro for champion ewe. 


In the Columbia class, L. A. Nordan, 
Boerne, Texas, and Lewis Schultz, Kerr- 
ville, Texas, shared top honors—Mr. 
Nordan taking the champion ram and 
champion and reserve champion ewe, 
and Mr. Schultz reserve champion ram. 

Glen Armentrout & Son, Norborne, 
Missouri, copped champion ram and re- 
serve champion ewe awards in the 
Hampshire category, while Charles 
Brink, Olathe, Kansas, received champ- 
ion ewe and reserve champion ram hon- 
ors. 

Entering the champion ram and 
champion ewe in the Suffolk classifica- 
tion was Roger Sanders, Mullin, Texas. 
The reserve champion ram and reserve 
champion ewe were entered by Athenia 
Farms, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


























New Mexico Wool Show 


fine wool ram fleece exhibited by 


Cooper Brothers of Tinnie was Build Your Onn 
named grand champion at the 22nd 


annual New Mexico Wool Show at Ros- .= W ay Cutting Gates for Sheep 

well, February 5-7. Reserve champion 

award went to Curtis Hill, Roswell, for HIS is a portable chute without a floor. The side panels are held 19 inches 
a fine wool ewe fleece. apart by pipe spacers. Removable hinge pins permit the gates to pivot at 
either edge, and make it possible to separate sheep moving in either direction. 
Complete working drawings of this plan may be obtained through your county 
agent or from the extension agricultural engineer at most state agricultural 
colleges. There is usually a small charge. Order plan number 5859, three-way 
cutting gates for sheep. 





The highly sought-after sweepstakes 
award went to Tom Slaughter, Roswell 
sheepman, who ranches near Picacho. 
A sweepstakes entry is composed of two 


ewe fleeces, two lamb or yearling fleeces é : : : ; ; 
and one ram fleece. Reserve sweep- If working drawings of this plan are not available in your state, write to the 


stakes honors went to the A. D. Jones U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Engineering Research Division, 
Estate of Tatum. Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 


: ture does not distribute drawings but will direct you to a state that does distribute 
Champion fine-wool fleece award went them. 


to a yearling ram fleece exhibited by . 7 

Norman Gross, Caprock. The Fuller More W orking Plans For You 

Ranch of Picacho took two champion- HE Utah Extension Service has developed the following working plans to aid 
ship honors, the awards for both cham- sheepmen : 

pion half blood and champion three- ‘ hab #3-002 Lamb Shelter 


eighths blood fleeces. Utah #3-003 Lamb Creep Feeder 
New Mexico State University won the Utah #3-004 Segregation Shed 
champion breed award with a registered Utah #3-005 Sheep Dipping Vat 
Rambouillet ewe fleece for the second Utah #3-006 Feed Yard............. 
year in a row. In the junior wool Utah #3-007 Sheep Feed Manger 
grower competition Miss Alice Holeman Utah #3-008 Fence Line Feeder. sheet 
of Maljamar won the junior champion Utah #3-009 Sheep Shed sheet 
fleece award. Utah #3-010 Sheep Barn, Mangers, Hay Storage....1 sheet 
The annual wool show, under the There is a charge of 20 cents per sheet for these plans to cover cost of re- 
direction of Jack Ruttle, extension wool production. Residents of Utah may obtain copies through their county agents. 
marketing specialist at New Mexico Residents of other states may order directly from the Utah Extension Service, 
State University, featured 205 entries. Utah State University, Logan. 


sheet 
sheet 
sheets 
sheet 
sheet 
sheet 


ee 
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ENTER YOUR BEST FLEECES 


in the 


9th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


The ninth annual National Wool Show will be held in the Coliseum, Ogden, 
Utah, August 15, 16, and 17, as an added feature of the National Ram Sale. Entries 
in the show are open to all commercial and purebred sheep raisers as well as 
agricultural colleges. Judging will take place on August 16th and awards will be 
presented at the Ram Sale that day. 


Following are rules and general information for the show: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


This is a show to encourage the production of better wool, to 
promote better handling and preparation for market, and to edu- 
cate the growers to the system of grading. 

The following shall apply to fleeces in the show: (a) Each 
fleece must have been shorn in 1961; (b) Each fleece shall represent 
not more than 12 months’ growth, except in the case of yearling 
fleeces, when 16 months’ growth will be allowed; (c) In case of 
controversy concerning the number of months’ growth of any fleece, 
the acknowledged rate of monthly growth of wool from different 
breeds and types of sheep shall be used as a guide by the judges; 
(d) No wether fleeces shall be included. 

If judges determine that any fleece is in the wrong class, they 
have authority to place the fleece in its proper class. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


Two to each class and no fleece can compete in more than one 
class, except for champion or special prizes. 


PREPARATION OF FLEECES 
Fleeces should be properly tied with paper fleece twine and 
wrapped with paper or cloth to prevent their becoming soiled. A 
paper carton is excellent for shipping. 
The wool will be judged on the following points: 
1. Quality of fineness (in the breed classification only; that is 
the fineness must be typical of the breed represented). 
2. Uniformity of fineness and staple length among the various 
parts of the fleece. 
Length and strength of staple. 
Estimated clean weight. 
Condition. 
Character, including crimp, color, softness, and general 
attractiveness. 


HOW TO SHIP FLEECES TO THE SHOW 


Fleeces may be shipped express prepaid, addressed to Livestock 
Show Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, or they may be brought in by the 
exhibitor. In either case, fleeces must arrive at the Coliseum not 
later than 2 p.m., Monday, August 14, 1961. 

Arrangements should be made by exhibitors to pick up their 
fleeces at the close of the show the afternoon of August 17. All 
fleeces left on the grounds after the show will be returned to the 
exhibitor express collect unless the exhibitor gives the management 
permission to sell the fleece and remit. 


= mmm Clip Out This Entry Blank —————————- 


NINTH ANNUAL NATIONAL WOOL SHOW ENTRY 


To be held at Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden Stock Yards, 
August 15, 16, and 17, 1961 


fleeces of wool shorn in 1961 
in the ninth annual National Wool Show. 
and labeling instructions. 


1 desire to enter 


Name 











| 
| 
1 
l 
Please send me shipping ; 
| 
1 
| 
1 
l 


Mail this blank to: National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


CLASSES IN 1961 WOOL SHOW 
Division I. Purebred Classes 
(R. denotes ram fleece; E. denotes ewe fleece) 
Class No. 
Rambouillet 
Rambouillet 
Corriedale 
Corriedale 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Panama 
Panama 
Targhee 
Targhee 
Other Breeds 
Other Breeds 
Division II. Market Classes (Range) 
(Ewe fleeces only) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $2.50; Third and 


Fourth, ribbon awards. 


DY bat bed det 


64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
60’s (Half-blood) 
56-58’s (% blood) 
48-50’s (%4 blood) 

Division III. Market Classes (Farm) 

(Ewe fleeces only) 

64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
60’s (Half-blood) 


56-58’s (% blood) 
48-50’s (% blood) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize 3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


TROPHY AWARDS 
In addition to cash and ribbon awards named above, the fol- 
lowing six trophies will be given: Grand Champion and Reserve 
Champion fleeces of the show; Best Rambouillet, Columbia, Panama, 
and Targhee fleeces. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

I. Show fleeces are usually selected from the shearing floor. 
Usually you can make a better comparison when several shorn 
fleeces are saved. Then you can weigh and test all possible 
entries toward your final selection. Perhaps your County Agri- 
cultural Agent will give you assistance in selection of entries. 

. Factors to consider in selection: 

1. Length of staple: These are the classifications: fine-2% 
inches; % blood-3 inches; and % blood-3% inches. Addi- 
tional length is desirable. 

Fleece weight: 11 pounds for ewe lambs, 12 pounds for 
mature ewes and 16 pounds for rams. 

Select clean fleeces. 

Consider fiber strength—(indicated by hand-testing). 
Freedom from defects, such as excessive hairiness, kemp, 
burrs, ete. 

Desirable processing qualities, uniformity in length and 
fineness, boldness and evenness of crimp, color, softness, 
freedom frem second cuts, and general attractiveness. 

. Care must be taken to roll the fleece into a neat bundle with 
the flesh side out. The show fleeces should be loosely rolled 
in a careful manner, using two strings if necessary to make an 
attractive unit. 

’, Box or wrap show fleeces carefully and be sure to label, indicat- 
ing sex and age, months of fleece growth, name and address of 
grower. Fleeces from purebred animals should be labeled as to 
breed. Other fleeces, labeled Market Class (Range) or Market 


Class (Farm). 
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Stratton .... 
(Continued from page 12) 


all data are not available, several ob- 
servations can be made as to the 
progress to date: 

a. Some of the live lamb measure- 
ments seem to have very little useful- 
ness in predicting carcass quality; 
however the committee was reluctant to 
drop any until a more complete analysis 
could be made. Also, specific gravity of 
carcasses or cuts seems to have limited 
value in estimating carcass fat content. 

b. Data are available indicating the 
extreme variability of fat and protein 
content in lamb carcasses. Protein in 
the leg seems a better indicator of total 
protein, and lean in the leg seems a bet- 
ter indicator of total lean than are pro- 
tein or lean from any other cut (Arizona, 
Wyoming). 

c. Fat analysis of a single small sam- 
ple of either leg or loin muscles seems 
to give a high degree of accuracy in 
predicting fat content of the entire 
muscles (California). 

d. The use of a probe for determin- 
ing fat cover or depth of loin eye offers 
possibilities for live animal evaluation 
(New Mexico); however, this was of 
little value in estimating depth of fat in 
a group of thin lambs (ARS). 

e. Organoleptic tests have failed to 
reveal significant differences in eating 
quality between sire groups. Perhaps 
tests on eating quality should be per- 
formed on different cuts than have been 
used in the past. Tenderness, in parti- 
cular, seems to be satisfactory in all the 
cuts that have been tested (Oregon). 

Most significant of these observations 
is the high degree of relationship of the 
protein and lean in the leg to the total 
protein and lean in the carcass. Also, 
it has been shown at the Wyoming sta- 
tion that the width of leg of the live 
animal in a hanging position is closely 
related to the same carcass measure- 
ment. More encouraging is the fact 
that this width measurement on the 
carcass is highly related to total lean 
in the carcass. This tool might be 
used successfully in the scheme of a 
subjective scoring system. Also, a scor- 
ing system for lamb racks has been 
developed which would have consider- 
able merit for a subjective grading 
system. This would by necessity re- 
quire ribbing of carcasses for grading. 
Presently there isn’t a practical meth- 
od other than ribbing to determine the 
tremendous variation in amount of fat, 
and the amount of lean and the distri- 
bution of both between individual car- 
casses. This of course would make a 
decided change in requirements for 
grading and would have to be worked 
out by the packers in the coolers, but 
such a method is not beyond the realm 
of reality. Certainly it would affect 
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methods of shipment and cutting of 
the lamb carcass. 

The greatest task of all still remains 
—the reflection of superior carcass 
quality back to the producer. Under 
this type program there would be need 
of changing the marketing system to pay 
for the live product on cooler informa- 
tion and would _ necessitate  identi- 
fication into the cooler or devise meth- 
ods whereby buyers could recognize the 
superior quality lambs on the hoof and 
thus reflect this superiority in price at 
the live market. This is being done with 
some feeder-packer sales to date. 

Regardless of the standards in a 
grading system, it seems advisable that 
grading would be improved if a grad- 
ing system were established at each 
plant. At such a station light and 
background could be standardized and 
should materially improve objective 
measures of quality. 


Wool Market... . 


(Continued from page 31) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Early shearing has started in the 
Belle Fourche area and most of the wool 
is being consigned with advances of 35 
cents. The wool market is much less 
active than it was last year at this time. 
Generally prices are down about 10 
cents from last year’s level. The dry 
and open weather has caused greasy 
wool to be heavier and a little dirtier 
due to lack of moisture. Present grease 
wools are shrinking from 2 to 7 per cent 
more due to these conditions. 

During the first ten days of the 
month approximately 1% million 
pounds sold in the Newell area at 94 to 
96 cents per pound, clean basis. These 
are nine to 10 months’ wool. Twelve 
months’ wools have been selling at 98 
cents to $1.06 clean. Twelve months’ 
wool was selling last year at around 
$1.10 per pound. On the basis of these 
sales net prices to growers are averag- 
ing about 44 to 46 cents. 

At mid-month one clip sold for 4314 
cents, two clips for 45 cents. Other sales 
have been reported at 35 to 43 cents. 

TEXAS 

At Del Rio, one Boston topmaker is 
reported to have contracted for an un- 
disclosed weight of average eight 
months wool at 46.5 cents. In West 
Texas a truckload of light 10 months 
wool sold early in the month at 50 cents 
per pound, greasy, f.o.b. At Comanche 
some 250,000 pounds of 12 months 1960 
wool sold at $1.15 a clean pound, core 
test basis. New wools selling in the 
Texas market consist chiefly of lamb’s 
and early shorn ewe’s wool, traders 
report, with clean values running from 
a low of $1.06 upwards to $1.15 for 
choice combing lengths. 

UTAH 
Several small farm clips sold around 
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Best ever made. Wide stretch. . 
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CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Franciseo 5, Calif. 





THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In 
Demand... 
| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder's list and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 











Fountain Green at 40 cents per pound. 
Two different buyers were active. Most 
sales in Utah thus far have been be- 
tween 35 and 40 cents. A few small 
clips in southern Utah have brought 
38 cents to 40 cents. Quite a few sales 
have been made of heavier, 1960 late 
shorn wools at 35 cents and up. 
WYOMING 

There has been considerable buying 
of the early shorn wools in Wyoming 
and it is believed that most of them have 
been sold. Although not fully con- 
firmed two clips of 1959 and 1960 wools 
have been reported sold along the 
Union Pacific at 36 cents. 

Most of the activity in Wyoming has 
been in the Big Horn basin where most 
of the early shorn wools are reported 
fairly well cleaned up. One of the Shell 
Creek clips sold at $1.07 clean basis, 
core test, landed Boston. Two other 
clips sold at $1.00 clean, core test, 
landed Boston. Other clips sold at 37, 
38, 39.36, and one fairly large clip at 
40 cents. Other clips have brought 41 
and 4214 cents. These prices are about 
three to five cents lower than last year. 
The Powell wool pool reportedly sold 
at 39.07 cents. 

It is estimated that between 15,000 
and 20,000 fleeces of early shorn Gil- 
lette wools sold at from 4114 to 451% 
cents. These wools are reported very 
light this year. An extremely choice 
three-eighths and quarter blood clip in 
southeastern Wyoming was reportedly 
sold for 47 cents, about three cents less 
than this clip brought last year. 

Apparently buyers are not interested 
in contracting wool at this time but are 
buying up the wools about as fast as 
they are shorn. 
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search reported, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian workers have contributed more 
than half. However, it is difficult to 
relate some of their findings to our 
practices because of differences be- 
tween their standards and procedures 
and ours. They have reported some ex- 
cellent work on nutritive value of lamb 
and lean, fat and bone ratios of lamb 
carcasses. Very few experiment sta- 
tions are studying the meat from lamb 
and those that have current research 
are studying carcass characteristics 
primarily. I cannot minimize these 
studies because they are as important 
or more so at the present time than 
“quality” problems. 

Four major characteristics consid- 
ered in evaluating “quality” of lamb 
are color, texture, firmness and marb- 
ling of the lean tissue and firmness and 
density of the fat. These “quality” 
characteristics are believed to be asso- 
ciated with eating desirability. We do 
know that color and firmness of lean 
and fat tissue contribute to ease of 
merchandising. Firmness is important 
as it relates to cooler and display case 
shrinkage. More research is needed to 
determine the infiuence of nutrition, 
breeding, management, environment 


and stress upon these “quality” factors. 
Dr. Sylvia Cover of the Texas station 
reported in 1944 work done in 1937-38 
on the effects of fatness on tenderness 
of lamb. She concluded that neither 
fatness nor thinness can be used as a 
guide to tenderness in buying lamb. 
Studies conducted by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 1959 
supported Dr. Cover’s findings in that 
significant differences exist in tender- 
ness among lambs treated alike. 
Several investigators have concluded 
that tenderness of beef is an inherited 
characteristic. The Texas station has 
shown heritability estimates to be as 
high as 50 per cent within breeds of 
beef cattle. A study of 48 lambs by 16 
sires, however, did not show any signi- 
ficant difference in tenderness attribu- 
table to sires. The study is being 
continued using larger numbers per sire. 
If there are differences in tenderness 
due to heredity, then “quality” improve- 
ment could be made through selection. 
Another study at the Texas station 
revealed that of 1,721 householders in 
Waco and 966 in San Antonio, consump- 
tion of lamb was higher among the older 
age group, those with higher education 
and those whose husbands had higher 
incomes irrespective of nationality. 
Persons who had lamb served to them 
in their parent’s homes at an early age 











WE'RE DOING GREAT NOW- SINCE 
STARTING ON THE PURIFIED 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH! 








This specially formulated drench 
contains purified phenothiazine 
micronized for maximum efficiency 
and lead arsenate. Extensive scien- 
tific tests have proved Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH far 
superior to finely ground ordinary 
drenches. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH kills more 


Still The Most Efficient Sheep and Goat 
Drench When Measured by Results... 


Hed uy 


stomach and intestinal worms be- 
cause it maintains a_ sufficient 
concentration of the dose throughout 
the digestive tract to kill worms on 
contact. Use the established standard 
of the industry . . . Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH to 
get the best results. 


are twice as likely to use lamb as are 
those who did not eat lamb as a child. 
In this same study characteristics most 
appealing to housewives who stated that 
they did like lamb were flavor, texture, 
ease of preparation, distinctive aroma, 
small amount of waste and nutritive 
value. Dislikes mentioned most fre- 
quently were odor, too much fat, flavor 
and too expensive. We do not have re- 
search to support some of these opin- 
ions, however, there are research data 
that show the high nutritive value of 
lamb meat and differences in texture of 
the lean. 

If funds are available to conduct con- 
trolled research, I think considerable 
improvement could be made in lamb 
meat “quality” through combined stud- 
ies of breeding, nutrition and meats. 
Basic fundamental research is badly 
needed to determine standard measures 
of flavor. Flavor studies are of utmost 
importance in improving lamb meat 
“quality,” however, little is known 
about flavor, its chemical constitutents 
or a technique that will measure it 
adequately. 


Retailer Promotion To 
Feature Meats 


HE National Association of Food 
Chains and the American Meat In- 
stitute will join Family Circle magazine 
in a retailer promotion featuring meats 
during July and August, 1961. 

The promotion will be patterned after 
the highly successful joint promotion 
of the NAFC and Family Circle maga- 
zine in January, which was entitled 
“Eat Big—Spend Small,” featuring 
budget-stretching meals. 

“Easy on the Cook” has been chosen 
as the theme of the July-August promo- 
tion. Special emphasis will be given to 
the use of meat in summer meals. The 
menu and recipe booklets will be en- 
titled “Easy on the Cook BOOK—Fea- 
turing the Magic Touch of Meats.” 

In addition to recipes and menus, the 
booklet to be used in the summer promo- 
tion will contain service information 
for consumers on buying, handling and 
preparation of meats. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has been invited to support and 
make suggestions on the promotion, 
along with the following groups: 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; National Broiler Council; 
American Sheep Producers Council; 
National Turkey Federation; Poultry & 
Egg National Board; American Farm 
Bureau; National Grange; National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board; Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers 
Association and Western States Meat 
Packers Association. 
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ovation for his years of work as a 
director and vice president of the 
council. Mr. Pfluger was one of the 
original planners in organizing the 
ASPC and served on the board for 
six years, and as vice president two 
years. 

“Here is a man who is efficient, loyal 
and fair,” President Clyde declared in 
commending Mr. Pfluger. “When he 
accepts an assignment you can always 
know that he will be there to fulfill 
that assignment to the letter,” he 
added. 

President Clyde has not designated 
his advisory committees as yet, but 
said the administrative committee will 
consist of himself, Vice President 
Baber, Treasurer Farrell Shultz, the 
chairman of the lamb committee and 
the chairman of the wool committee. 

The directors set the dates for the 
regular semi-annual board meeting in 
Denver as October 9-10. 

The directors adopted a motion re- 
questing that the secretary of agri- 
culture declare a deduction from the 
1961 clip for promotion and advertis- 
ing on the same basis as in the previ- 
ous year—one cent per pound of shorn 
wool and five cents for each 100 pounds 
of lamb. This action was taken at this 
time to insure that there would be no 
delay in the announcement of a wool 
incentive payment. Normally the di- 
rectors take this action at their fall 
meeting, but this has tended to cause 
some delay in announcing the incen- 
tive level. 

O. V. Wells, administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the department’s representative to the 
ASPC, pointed out at the directors’ 
meeting that promotion is a continuing 
project. He said that to conduct this 
type of a program for a year or two 
and then quit is “throwing your money 
away.” 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Wells asserted, 
“lamb and wool have been going down- 
hill for 15 to 25 years.” The days of 
heated homes and closed automobiles 
were cited as examples of conditions 
that have contributed to a decline in 
the use of heavier wool fabrics. Syn- 
thetics, he added, have cut in heavily 
on wool’s share of the market for 
blankets, men’s suits and other items. 

“It’s one thing to ride a trend up,” 
Mr. Wells stated, “but quite another 
matter to stop a trend downward.” 

Whether the program is continued 
under Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act is not for the USDA to decide, but 
is the decision of the sheepmen them- 
selves, Mr. Wells said. 
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It was pointed out that the refer- 
endum on Section 708, if the wool act 
is extended, might possibly come in the 
summer or fall of 1962. 

At the delegates meeting, a report 
was given by Dr. Peter L. Henderson, 
agricultural economist for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, on pre- 
liminary results of a research project 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
council’s promotion work in six cities. 
The study, started last fall, included 
one, a survey of lamb sales when no 
promotion was in effect; two, a study 
of these same cities with the council’s 
advertising program; and three, a 
study of the effectiveness of coopera- 
tive advertising where the retailer is 
paid a portion of the cost of advertis- 
ing lamb. Final results of the study 
will be made public by the Department 
of Agricultural sometime within the 
next two months. Dr. Henderson said 
the cooperative approach, on a short 
term basis at least, proved most effec- 
tive but that the council’s promotion 
program did show a 10 per cent in- 
crease in sales of lamb when this 
method was used. The cost of a co- 
operative program on a_ nation-wide 
basis might prove to far exceed the 
council’s budget. Dr. Henderson also 
pointed out that while retailers might 
go along with the cooperative program 
on a short term basis, it has not been 
proved that they would lend this same 
cooneration over a long period of time. 

Also proposed at the delegates meet- 
ing by the ASPC was the production of 
roadside signs, four bv eight feet, dis- 
playing a full color lamb cut and pro- 
moting American grown lamb. The 
sign would also carry the name of the 
producer whose ranch or farm the sign 
was located. Having the approval of 
the board, this project will now be de- 
veloped and plans sent to interested 
organizations for their help in imple- 
meting the program. If such a self- 


help program to promote their own 
products is acceptable to producers, 
the space alone, if it had to be leased, 
could have a value in excess of one 
million dollars a year. Under present 
plans the sheep producer would pay for 
the freight to his ranch and the cost 
or time and labor of erecting the sign. 


Early Lamb Crop Shows 


4 Per Cent Rise 


HE early lambs in the 
principal early lamb producing states 
is about 4 per cent above a year earlier, 
according to the USDA. The number of 
breeding ewes in these states on January 
1, 1961, was 2 per cent more than a year 
earlier, and the proportion of ewes lamb- 
ing early was above a year earlier. The 
six states showing an increase in the 
number of breeding ewes on farms and 
ranches January 1, were: Kansas, Texas, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; The five states showing decreases 
were: Missouri, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Arizona. 

The number of early lambs in three 
states (California, Texas and Kansas) 
totaled 2,325,000 head for 1961. Esti- 
mates of the numbers have been devel- 
oped for these three states as part of the 
expanded sheep and lambs on feed re- 
porting program which was started last 
November. 

In general, the growth and develop- 
ment of early lambs has been faster than 
normal. Feed grain and hay supplies 
have been generally adequate in the early 
lamb states. Except in the Southeast, 
weather has been mostly favorable, with 
a very mild winter reported in the North- 
west. Cold weather and snow in the 
Southeast delayed growth of grass and 
was unfavorable for early lambs. How- 
ever, conditions have improved during 
the last several weeks. 


number of 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT & DISEASES 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP a ae 
Digg'ns and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY eRe 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK . 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP . * 

Hovkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 


Juergenson’s APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION 


Kamm'ade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Kohnke & Bertrand’s SOIL CONSERVATION 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 

Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BRESDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








VICTOR 2 oz. AUTOMATI 


cH GUNS 


Automatic outfit saves time, 
money. Set for doses from 1/2 
to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 
azine drenches. One shot 
treatment for sheep, cattle. 
er $31.50 (plus $1 postage) from: fm: 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
i51 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, ‘Calif. 
Complete catalog on request. 
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WOOLENS 


Always 100% Virgin Wool 


Pendleton consumes annually 
2.03% of the wool produced in 
the United States. 


Only nature can produce 
the living fiber . . . 


WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 


Please Mention the 
National Wool Grower 


When Answering Advertisements 








The Fountainhead of Quality 
For Western Early Lamb Producers 


Fm RAM 
SALE F. ae he in 


the West 


Ue 
Annual 


1800 QUALITY 

RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 
Make plans to attend— 

@ 29th Annual California Wool Show— 
April 23-24-25 


@ 23rd Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—April 23 


State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
APRIL 24-25 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Association 
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PASTURES 


Pasture and range grasses made ex- 
cellent growth during the week in the 
Far Northwest, but grazing in some 
areas was limited by excess moisture. 
Recent rains in California have now 
assured ample spring feed in the north- 
ern half of the state. Range feed is 
short in all areas of the Southwest, al- 
though irrigated pastures were report- 
ed providing above average amounts of 
green feed. 

Supplemental feeding was quite gen- 
eral throughout the northern and cen- 
tral Great Plains, as winter ranges 
provided only limited amounts of feed. 
Spring grasses showed some color as 
far north as Montana, however. Live- 
stock continued to make good gains in 
the southern Great Plains, where win- 
ter pastures and ranges showed excel- 
lent growth. 

Pastures show color and growth in 
the Midwest, but furnished only small 
amounts of feed to date. The use of 
small grain fields for grazing was lim- 
ited by wet soil in Missouri. Supple- 
mental feeding was about ended in Gulf 
States, where winter pastures made ex- 
cellent growth and furnished livestock 
with ample amounts of green feed. 

Mild weather through the nation was 
again about ideal for calving. lambing, 
farrowing and general care of livestock 
The winter this year was considered by 
many livestock men as the mildest and 
best in many years for the feeding and 
raising of livestock. Early spring calv- 
ing and lambing progressed well in the 
West. Sheep and lambs on pasture in 
the Southwest were reported in good to 
excellent condition, and fall lambs are 
now beginning to move to market. 


CALIFORNIA 


Lakeport, Lake County 
March 13, 1961 


The weather has been fairly good this 
March, better than for the past two or 
three years. The sheep have wintered 
well with no disease problems. Feed 
conditions on the spring range appear 
good. 


We had good weather during lamb- 


ing and had sufficient help. We were 
able to save about the same percentage 
of lambs as last year. 

I have not heard of any lambs being 
contracted as yet. There have been no 
recent sales of yearling ewes, nor have 
there been any recent wool _ tran- 
sactions. 

Shearing should start about April 15. 

—R. G. Keithly 


Burnt Ranch, Trinity County 
March 12, 1961 


This year March has been about as 
wet as usual. The sheep have wintered 
very well and we have no disease prob- 
lems. Alfalfa hay is selling for $35 
to $38 baled with no loose hay avail- 
able. These prices are about the same 
as a year ago. Feed on the spring 
range is just getting started. 

I do my own lambing without help 
and this year have saved the same 
percentage as last year—150 per cent 

in spite of the wet cloudy weather. 

I expect to start shearing about May 
1, weather permitting. I shall do the 
shearing myself. 

There have been no recent transac- 
tions in wool in my area. I am consign- 
ing my wool to the California Wool 
Marketing Association. 

—Paul F. Kaut 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
February 8, 1961 


fed concentrate for the last 
four years; however, this fall I used 
straight oats. They are a little harder 
to get but my ewes were in much bet- 
ter condition for lambing and I had 
less trouble with disease and stronger 
lambs. I still believe oats are far bet- 
ter than any concentrate that we can 
feed, and much less expensive. 

The weather the past few weeks has 
been very mild with a few snow flurries 

good lamb feeding weather. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling for $18 
to $20 per ton in this part of Idaho, and 
$20 to $25 for baled. Sheep flocks in this 


I have 
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area are in very fine condition due to 
good quality hay. 
My breeding flock is smaller this year 
than last. Coyotes are less numerous. 
—Walter Dirks 


MONTANA 


Sheridan, Madison County 
March 15, 1961 


Baled alfalfa hay is selling for $20 
to $23 a ton. Lots of hay was held for 
higher prices but didn’t sell. 

The weather this winter has been 
almost too good to be true! As a result 
our sheep have wintered exceptionally 
well. We are hoping that we will have 
lots of rain this season, because it has 
been so dry. 

My sheep have been shorn. The 
shearers received 45 cents a head with- 
out board, the same as last year. 

There have been no recent wool trans- 
actrons in this area. I did hear of an 
offer of 43 cents which was refused. As 
yet no lambs have been contracted for 
in our area. 

—D. D. Hodges 


NEW MEXICO 


Pinon, Otero County 
March 16, 1961 


Weather and feed conditions have 


better 
Some 


been good this March, a little 
than the last two or three years. 
green grass is appearing on the spring 
range. The sheep have wintered very 
well with no disease problems. 

Lambing has not yet commenced and 
no fat lambs have been contracted for 
in our nor have there been any 
recent of yearling ewes. 


area, 
sales 
have been 
without 


The sheep in this section 
shorn at 35 cents per head 
board, the same as last year. 

There have been some recent wool 
transactions with the price about the 
same as last year. 

—B. V. Fleming 


OREGON 


Oakland, Douglas County 
March 13, 1961 


We have had a rather rough winter 


and sheep have not wintered as well as 
they did last year. The outlook for feed 
on the spring range is fairly good on 
my own place. 

Lambing has started in this section 


and we saved about the same number 


of lambs per hundred ewes as last year. 
We had rainy weather during lambing. 


We were able to get sufficient help dur- 
ing that time. 

Hay prices are about the same as they 
were a year ago. Baled alfalfa hay is 
bringing $35 per ton. 

Shearing is done in this section of 
Oregon during May and June. Shearers 
are paid 45 cents per head with board. 


—J. T. Powell 





if You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 














Sunbeam 


STEWART, 


PORTABLE MACHINE 


Now, a lightweight, compact single- 


SHEARING MACHINES 


without engine or motor 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 


Use vour own engine or motor with this 
clutch bracket shearing gear. Shown at 
right is one of many ways to mount these 
machines. Can also be placed on wall or 
post. Low initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket and choice 
of shafts. Ne. VB-1A (shown at right) with 
2-section, 67” shaft (without handpiece) 
$69.50 (Colorado and West $71.00) 

No. VB-2A with 3-section, 126” shaft 
(without handpiece) $81.00 (Colorado and 
West, $82.75) 


unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. Ne. CS-1 (Less 
handpiece and grinder), $232.00. 
(Colo. & West, $238.00 





Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$69.50. (Colo. & West, 
$70.75) 


FAMOUS EB WIDE HANDPIECE 


No. EB [ ) 


* 


Sunbeam STEWART X-70 


ELECTRIC SHEARMASTER 9 HANDPIECE 


sheep shearing machine 


This is the finest precision handpiece 

ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 

phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, extends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension can be run at 
25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. No. X-70. $45.00 


Famous time-tested hand- 

piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. Shipped without comb 
and cutter. No. EB, $37.50 
Long time favorite 3-point Wyoming Spe- 
cial Handpiece—No. X30-BH $39.50 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
unbeam CORPORATION «© Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Fast. powerful, 

easy-to-use. Ideal 

for the farm flock, 
strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
ing wool from dead sheep. Complete with 
blades. No. 31B. Only $59.95 (Colo. & 
West, $60.25.) 








©Sunbeam, Stewart, 
Shearmaster 
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UTAH 


Morgan, Morgan County 
March 11, 1961 


We began shearing our first band 
March 4-5. Mexican shearers are paid 
47 cents without board This is the same 
rate paid last year. 








TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Woo! Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 


For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass'n. 


Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 
BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 




















ear tags 


Kemco style for sheep 
® Quickly identifies your lambs 

® Easily attached — one fast operation 
® Can't rust —lightweight aluminum 

® Self-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on — up fo 9 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 
200— $6.00, 500 — $12.00. Locking pliers 
— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketchu RW co. 


Dept. 34F LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 





SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


© Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 


®@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 


Feed on the spring range is in be- 
jow normai condition for this time of 
year. Weather and range feed condi- 
tions since March 1 have been fair. The 
sheep have wintered very well. We 
have not had any disease problems thus 
far. 

Hay prices are lower than a year ago. 
Loose alfalfa hay is selling for $20 and 
baled is bringing $25. 

—Charles R. Kippen 


Grantsville, Tooele County 
March 10, 1961 


We have started lambing and had 
good weather during that time. We 
have saved more lambs per 100 ewes 
this year than last year. We were able 
to secure sufficient lambing help. 

Good weather and feed conditions on 
the range have prevailed since March 1. 
This is better than conditions have 
been the past two or three years. Out- 
look for feed on the spring range is very 
good if precipitation is ample. 

Hay prices are higher than they were 
a year ago. Baled hay sells for $30 a 
ton. Shearing will not start in this sec- 
tion until April. Last year we paid 
shearers 60 cents per head without 
board. 

We have not been plagued with any 
disease problems recently. 

—William R. Judd 


WASHINGTON 


Redmond, King County 
January 10, 1961 

Most sheep flocks in this section of 
Washington are in good condition. My 
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Suffolk Lambs have an excellent -_-<2-_-===—— 
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For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 


Moscow, Idaho 
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sheep flock is smaller by about 10 head. 

I am feeding seven ewe lambs and six 
ram lambs this winter. We feed hay and 
beet pulp. 

We have been having rainy weather 
the past two weeks, with temperatures 
averaging about 38 degrees. 

We don’t have any serious disease 
problems but we do have some foot rot 
in our flock. 

1960 costs of operation exceeded 1959 
costs because we bought more expensive 
grain. 


—Arthur A. Strom 
WYOMING 


Afton, Lincoln County, 
March 20, 1961 


There is too much snow in this country 
from November to April to graze sheep 
so they are fed hay. This year the prices 
are higher than last-$25 for loose and 
$30 for baled hay. 

The sheep wintered well but are both- 
ered with foot rot. 

Lambing has started and we have been 
able to save about the same percentage 
as last year—16 per cent. We were 
fortunate in having fair weather and 
plenty of help during lambing. 

Shearing will take place in May and 
June. Shearers will be paid 45 cents per 
head with board or 48 cents without 
board, the same as last year. No one in 
this district contracts for shearing. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes nor have there been any 
transactions in wool. 


—Ed Bowles 


O. M. Franklin Serum Company 
Tefenco Chemical Company 


Texas Phenothiazine Company 


Wool 


Fred Whitaker Company 
Baron Woolen Mills 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 


SHEEP 


Hampshires 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 35 
Rambouillets 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association..38 


Shows and Sales 

4th Cover 
Texas Ram and Ewe Sale and Wool Show saw’ 
California Ram Sale ; 38 


National Ram Sale 


Suffolks 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 


Targhees 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 40 


The National Wool Grower 





‘Breeders Directory 


\ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 














BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utch 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A.C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CO. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS _| 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| HAMPSHIRES __ | 











ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co, 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


| SUFFOLKS ] 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 














TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





aii er 





10 hts 


Producer 


In these days of higher costs it becomes more important And the place to secure the highest quality stock is the 
than ever to do everything in your power to insure your NATIONAL RAM SALE. Only the “cream of the crop” 


profits. One of the greatest factors in producing those profits comes to the NATIONAL. Every ram that enters the sales 


for you is the selection of quality breeding stock ting has been carefully inspected—both on the range and at 


the sale. 


The 46th Annual 
NAL RAM SALE 
August 16-17, 1961 :-: Coliseum - Ogden, Utah 
ire: 9th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


Under management of National Wool Growers Association 


414 Crandall Building - - Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





& 














